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they have in a manner become accli- 
mated. 

The second point of excellence in a 
good working stock is proliticness. Af- 
ter we have wintered our bees safely, 
and find them in good condition in the 
spring. the next thing to do is to get 
them to breed up rapidly so that when 
the honey comes Ehey will be ready forit. 

Now in regard to the third point, in- 
dustry. Of course a strong colony of 
lazy bees will be of no more value than 
a mere handful of industrious ones. 
| Some years ago I had a very strong col- 
SEMI-MONTHLY— The ort one third numbers of | _ waich —— _— —— full “3 — 

b. : . ° 3 | and crowded with bees, but not 10 lbs. 
MONT conte uyonr inudvance, 2°" month. at | of surplus did I get from it all through 

{#™ Any person sending aClub of six is entitiea | the season, while from one that stood 
to un extra copy (like the club) which may be sentto | beside it I obtained 80 Ibs. 

Se Trt ee ne Orie tered lettor exe | :,/18 tO Which of these 3 excellent qual- 
press or bank Grafton Chicago or New York, payable |ities is the most important is hard to 
{o our order. | Such only are at our risk. Checks on | tell; for of course an industrious strain 

CE SE GS > Sea CE eee, that will not winter well is of no more 
value than a hardy and prolific one that 
will not work. It is only when we can 
combine all these that we can hope for 
the best results. Several years since, I 
determined to see what I could do in 
the way of improving my own stock, 
and after keeping a close record of my 
‘queens, and using the greatest care in 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Keeping Bees for Profit. 





E. A. THOMAS. 





The apiarist who is keeping bees 
solely for profit will do well to examine 
his stock and see if he has a hardy, pro- 
lific and industrious strain or not. If 
he finds them deficient in this point, he 
should at once introduce new blood into 
his apiary, for,as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, the hardy, prolific 
and industrious strains are the ones 
to have, and all other considerations 
should be thrown aside. 

First, I consider hardiness a very es- 
sential quality ina good honey stock, 
for here in the north we frequently have 





Egg Tubes of a Prolific Italian Queen. 


| te ee ee 





very severe winters, and we rarely have 
a very mild one. Now, what we want 
is a race of bees that will stand this 
cold climate and come through strong 


and vigorous in the spring, for how can | 


anyone expect good results during the 
honey harvest if his bees just manage 
to live through and sometimes hardly 
do that ? 

_In looking over the JOURNAL I no- 
tice that a large number are reporting 
their bees 44 and % dead. Well, when 
I read such reports I always think that 
the rest of them might as well be dead, 


rearing and mating them,I began to 
|see a marked improvement. have 
now bred up a strain of bees that, while 
they excel in the 3 most important 
points, viz: hardiness, prolificness and 
industry, have lost none of their color. 





I agree with the editor of the BEE 
| JOURNAL, that it is not necessary to 
| breed dark colored Italians in order to 
| obtain the above results. I never rear 
|any queens to sell that I would not in- 
|troduce into my own colonies and so 


for all the good they will do their) have no poor drones hatching in nu- 


owner the coming season. Why is it 
that some have good success in winter- 


ing, in cellar and out, in all ways and 
under all conditions, while others lose 
their bees no matter how careful they 


are, or in what manner they winter 
them ? 
good, strong, hardy race that has be- 


To this fact I attribute much of 
ay success. I‘would advise all those 
| who have had no experience in rearing 
| queens to go carefully. Procure some 
|good stock and after proving it to be 
| what you want, endeavor to a it up 


| clei. 


Simply because some have a| to the required standard of excellence. 
| Many an apiarist, after securing, at 


come acclimated to this cold climate, | great trouble and expense, a choice 


While others have a weak, puny one | strain of Italians, has suffered his vigi- 
that, no matter how handsome they | lance to relax and allowed his bees to 
may be, will bring nothing but disaster | degenerate. 
\ or this reason I would 
caution beginners in bee-culture against 
oo much in Cyprians until 


to their owner. 


investing 





| care that we can meet with good suc- 
| cess. If queen-breeders will only keep 


their eyes open and keep steadily at 





work, I believe Mr. Newman’s predic- 

tions will come true, and the Apis 

Americana will be the coming bee. 
Coleraine, Mass., April 15, 1881. 





Apis Dorsata not to be Found in Java. 





Again are we indebted to Mr. Jones 
for copies of private letters, of recent 
date, from Mr. Benton. We give them 
entire, as the bee-keepers of both con- 
tinents are awaiting the result of Mr. 
Benton’s mission with interest. It will 
be observed that after weeks of labor- 
ious toil and suffering many hardships, 
he has been unable to find the coveted 
prize—Apis dorsata. 


Soerakarta, Vorstenland, Java, 
March 7, 1881. 

Mr. D. A. Jongs, My Dear Sir :—I 
have delayed writing somewhat later 
than I intended to have done, hoping 
each day that I could report greater 
success, but thus far I have not caught 
a single glimpse of Apisdorsata nor an 
bee but the Z'rigonaand Apis Indica. 
have traveled over much of the west 
part of Java and have penetrated to 
the interior of the Island where the na- 
tive Javanese princes are still holdin 
sway, having, with their war-like ad- 
herents, given the Dutch governmentso 
much trouble that at last, to settle the 
matter, the government assigned each 
an interior province. 

I have climbed several mountains in 
my search, and once reached a height of 
10,000 feet upon a volca-:0, after a weary 
march up, up, through dripping, tan- 
gled vegetation, over rocks, and through 
streams, seven hours constantly up- 
ward, my way lit by a torch, for it was 
night, because if I left the foot of the 
dormant volcanic mountain in the day 
time I would have the heat of the da 
for my upward journey, and then fin 
the mountain enveloped in clouds after 
ten in the morning. 

This mountain —— did not show 
me asingle bee, although the morning 
I came down was a bright warm one; 
moreover, I became convinced that it 
would be rare indeed to find in the west 
of Java primeval forest any bees of the 

enus is. This was the first time 

hat I had reached the thick primitive 
forest, and I found it far different from 
anything I had previously seen. To 
understand it you must first know that 
for the most part, these people live in 
villages as do the ee of Cyprus 
and Palestine, and beyond the district 
where there are villages they rarely or 
never go. Now, on these mountains it 
rains almost every day in the year and 
the air is, except on the summits, never 
cold ; thus you will be ready tocompre- 
hend that a primitive forest in Java is 





It is only by continual 


composed of giant trees filled in with a 





thick undergrowth of bamboo and the 
whole interlaced with vines. So thick 
is the undergrowth of bamboo and tree 
ferns with climbing vines and shrubs | 
that itis wholly impossible to proceed a | 
rod without cuttingone’s way. _ 

It rains so much, and the moisture 
which gathers each night is so great, 
that everything is constantly dripping 
wet, and moss covers all of the trunks 
and branches of the trees as well as 





every fallen body and every rock. There 
is absolutely no place for the bees. Few 





of the trees are hollow ; there are not 
many flowers that would attract the 
bees. At last in my search I have 
reached the very heart of Java, but see 
no great encouragements here. No 
one seems to know ~ og any bee 
but the common bee of t India— 
Apis Indica—which is here very yellow, 
and is everywhere to be seen on sweet 
substances. 

Had it not been for the bees I brought 
with me I would not have staid many 
days in Java, but they would very likely 
—some of the colonies I mean, have 
played out soon had I not remained 
here to care for them every few days. 
Of course these people—the Dutch offi- 
cials do not know what constitutes a 
strong colony of bees, and thusfar I 
have, by equaling. kept the queens 
alive, and when I last saw them about 
3 or 4 days ago they baer) very encour- 
aging signs. I asked 60 guilders each 
for the colonies, that is £5 each, agree- 
ing to stay in Java and tocare for them 
two weeks. At the end of that time I 
saw that it was going to be very risky as 
regards the life of some colonies so I 
offered to stay two weeks more if the 
would pay my expenses; they were gla 
of the chance and the principal of the 
school sent in the account at 75 guilders 
for each colony. The additional 15 on 
each colony will more than pay my ex- 
penses, that is to say much more than 

ay my hotel bills during the additional 
wo weeks. 

I think the account will be so allowed 
and that when I get back to Buitenzorg 
the money will be ready forme. After 
about a month in Java I have about 
concluded that if I should be fortunate 
enough to secure a few colonies of Apis 
dorsata, they will cost, in addition to 
what I have already paid out, a very 
large sum of money, and will consume 
much time ; therefore I believe my best 
plan will be to return to Ceylon and go 
into the interior (by rail) of that Island, 
where, from all accounts, I feel pretty 
sure Apis dorsata is to be found in some 
numbers. If, however, I do not getany 
number there, a trip to the neighboring 
coast of Hindustan remains as another 
chance. If I had two months’ time, 
a trip to Timor would be the thing to 
do, for there Apis dorsata surely 
abounds. But Timor is about 1,000 
miles further east and steamers rarely 
touch there.‘ I — go to Macassar, 
but that trip woul coomay at least a 
month, and Celebes is a arg , ve 
spread-out Island,so that I might searc 
a long time before getting Apis zonata 
or dorsata. Bandjermassin, in Borneo, 
is nearer, but except I could catch a 
trading vessel going there it is not so 
easy to reach as Macassar. There are 
many bees in some parts of Borneo, I 
am told by the most practical, intelli- 

ent government officers I have met 
core. It seems, misled by the univer- 
sal statement, I have come to the very 
island where Apis dorsata is as rare as 
it could be and still exist as a race of 
bees on the island. / 

No one can be more anxious to see 
this new bee than I, and yet after 
nearly 4 weeks in Java I am obliged to 
say I know no more about it than when 
I first came here. That I have endured 
more hardships in my endeavors to find 
it you can see from what I have said 
before, and will know from the state- 
ment of the fact that I have sometimes 
scrambled through thick mountain for- 
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eSts and over sharp rocks for many suc- 
cessive hours, my clothes soaking wet’ 
so that I dared not rest a moment: 
again, an all-night coach ride over fear- 
ful roads would give me achance to—to 
keep my eyes open, and still again it has 
been my lot to get caught miles from 
shelter ina rent continuous rain. It 
is wonderful how the water falls here. 

But I believe Apis dorsata will return 
with me. You know I’m not the —, | 
to leave the matter untested when 
have got thus far. Either I will get 
Apis dorsata in Ceylon or go to the 
main-land of India for it. I have seen 
two combs of Apis dorsata, from the 
Malay peninsula, and Mr. Schroeder 
writes me he received ‘ bees of all 
sizes—worker bees as large as common 
queens, from Calcutta.” 

I have received many encouraging 
words from European e-culturists, 
though many of them are doubtful as to 
the success of the undertaking. ‘‘At 
least we shall know,” says one of them. 
‘“*‘Tam very anxious to get news from 
Ne so as to be able to repeat facts, for 

hus far we have had only suppositions.” 


I will write again soon. Thus far no 
letter has been received by me from 
you since leaving Cyprus. It is a long 
time since the last letter from my wife 
was written. veg Truly Yours, 

RANK BENTON. 


Here is another letter received from 
Mr. Benton : 


Steamship ‘‘ Yangste.”’ 
Mr. D. A. JONEs, Dear Friend :—We 
are getting toward the Island of Ceylon 
which place we expect to reach to-mor- 
row night or next day early. I shall 
stop there until the arrival of the next 
steamer, to put in shape and deliver to 
the parties ordering them the colonies 
of bees I left there upon my, way to 
Java, and what is more important to 
me, to secure if possible a number of 
colonies of Apis dorsata. Landing in 
Colombo I will — to Kandy, in 
the interior, and have very great hopes 
of finding somewhere in the vicinity of 
that place the‘‘Great East Indian Bee.” 
I regret exceedingly having spent so 
much time and money in Java, yet it 
could not be foreseen how it would re- 
sult, and it was only after I had been 
there and made a thorough search of 
West Java that I became convinced’ 
that the bees were rarely to be found in 
that part. I then had but a short time 
to spend before leaving for Singapore, 
and so a journey to Timor, the only 
place where one is certain to find ~—_ 
numbers of these bees, was out of the 
question. I therefore went to the east- 
ern partof Java and explored the in- 
terior forests, but with no avail. The 
bee that has been so often spoken of as 
“The Great Bee of Java,” as to lead 
one to think it was common there, is 
only seen there in very rare instances, 
and during 5 weeks of constant search 
I could not get a glimpse ofa single 
bee. I used every available means, 
sometimes having as many as a dozen 
men out searching after the bees and 
questioning all the natives who ever 
saw a tree containing one of these 
swarms. That these men did their best 
you may be certain for the one who 
found or learned of the first tree con- 
taining a swarm of these bees was prom- 
ised, in addition to his day’s wages, a 
bright English sovereign, quite a prize 
for a simple Islander. The second was 
to have half that sum ; moreover, they 
were anxious to please me for they got 
ere pay and wanted a continuance of 
heir employment. But it was no avail; 
the bees were not to be had, and after 
weeks of toiling through interminable 
forest, up mountains and over rocks, 
in the wildest most out-of-the-way 
places, I gave up the search in Java as 
useless. 
While in Java I returned from time 
to time to Buitenzorg, where the colo- 





nies of Cyprian and Palestine bees | 
which I had sold the government had | 
been placed, and thus kept them in or- 
der. I left them a few days since in a 
promising condition. The introduction 
of the culture of bees into Java is a 
matter of considerable importance to 
the Island, since, as I am credibly in- 
formed by a dealer in wax, $800,000 
worth of wax is yearly used by the 22,- 





000,000 people living there. whose prin- 
cipal garment is the saroug, a sort of a 


petticoat made of three or four yards of 
very wide cotton cloth. In the manu- 
facture of sarougs the wax is spread 
ban a portion of the surface of the 
cloth and the latter is then dropped in 
the dye; after the wax has been washed 
out the parts not.covered with it are 
found to be colored. The process is re- 
peated for each part that is to receive 
a distinctive color. 

Some years ago the Dutch govern- 
ment sent out from Holland a man 
with 28 colonies of Cyprian and Italian 
bees for which a ee eabin costing 
$100 had been built upon the deck of 
one of the Dutch mail steamers. Dur- 
ing the voyage several kilogrammes of 
ice, a costly article in the tropics, were 
daily used in this bee cabin to lower 
the temperature. Upon arrival in Port 
Said it was found most of the bees were 
dead; the remainder were then given 
a few hours to fly and then sent direct 
to Batavia, where but 5 colonies ar- 
rived alive and these were very weak 
and much diseased. Ina few months 
they were also numbered with the 
things that were. Thus this expensive 
experiment of the Dutch government 
was productive of nothing but experi- 
ence. After about 3 yearsin Java, 
without having made any effort to se- 
cure or ascertain anything about the 
large native bees, Apis dorsata, this en- 
terprising Dutch bee-keeper returned 
to his native land, to which he had ren- 
dered such a great service ! 


It was of course a great mistake to 
take bees from Holland when they 
might have been obtained in Italy, or 
Cyprus, or even in Jaffa, but 12 hours 
from Port Said. Then the building of 
this special cabin was not necessary, 
since, shaded with canvas and in the 
open air of the decks they would be 
quite as well off. It was not only an 
unnecessary expenditure they made for 
ice, but I believe positively injurious, 
for it made the bees damp and diseased. 
In this climate the great question is to 
keep things dry, for when once an ar- 
ticle is damp it begins to mold very 
soon. Clothes hanging up in a room or 
carefully laid away in bureau drawers, 
completely spoil in a short time, some- 
times but a few days. 

Another mistake in this experiment 
was to take the bees direct from Port 
Said to Batavia. They should have 
— by the way of Ceylon and there 

een allowed a flight. The journey 
from Port Said to Batavia is about 25 
days, while to Ceylon it is 17 days, 
quite long enough in this fearfully hot 
climate. 

It is strange indeed to see how little 
ene a in this part of the world 
trouble themselves regarding the devel- 
opment of the country. Most of them 
once in their positions live at their 
ease, letting things move on as slowly 
as they may. In general they drink 
more, smoke more, eat more, lounge 
about more, read less, study less, think 
less and work less than white people in 
any other part of the world I have vis- 
ited. You can readily understand that 
I could get not only no practical aid but 
absolutely no information that I could 
make use of, indeed, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I could ascertain 
anything about those parts of the coun- 
try that I did not visit. 

A very natural inquiry for one in 
America to make is, ‘* but why did you 
not go to Timor where it is certain 
these bees are plentiful?” First, as 
before indicated, I had every reason to 
suppose I would secure the bees in 
Java, then I brought with me the Cyp- 
rian and Palestine bees for the Dutch | 
government in Java. Moreover, it! 
would be necessary to visit Java in or- 
der to get a steamer for Timor. The | 
latter can only be obtained at rare in- 
tervals and the time one can get a re- 
turn steamer is not certain, besides all 
this it is a long journey from Java, 
much longer, I do not doubt, than peo- 
ple naturally think it to be. From Ba- 
tavia to Timor is 1,500 miles, or this 
journey is —_ as long a one as that 
trom New York tothe West Indies, but 
it is not completed as quickly as the lat- 
ter, because the steamers do not go di- 
rectly to Timor, but visit various is- 
lands and, too, they are very slow boats. 

From Batavia in Java to Macassar in 
Celebes is about 1,000 miles. Now,con- 
sidering the time I was able to get 











started from Cyprus and the time it 
takes to go and come, it was out of the 
question to go to these islands unless I 
gave up the idea of getting back to Cy- 
prus in time to accomplish —_— 
there this year. I am late enough now, 
but it was the best I could do, and now 
if [ would not go back without taking 
any bees I must stay 2 weeks in Ceylon. 

These bees are to be had in this part 
of the world, but you must bear in mind 
that in this particular the country is un- 
explored, no bee-keeper ever having ex- 
amined it before, and it takes some 
time to find them. Then it is along 
way between the countries and islands 
ot which we speak ina breath as though 
they were near neighbors. You know 
— through experience, what a 
ong, long journey it seemed to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean, yet when I shall 
have arrived in Cyprus I will have 
traveled on this journey a distance 
— to 6 trips across the Atlantic. 
Thus having left Cyprus late, and not 
knowing positively the very best course 
to pursue, it having been an impossibil- 
ity to ascertain anything about this 
subject before coming to the Indies, 
the time has been too short to accom- 
plish what I wished to do. The only 
way I see to geta large number of these 
bees is to come here and be prepared to 
remain for some time, then go to the 
place where they are most abundant 
and rent a hotse to live in—hotels and 
traveling about are expensive here, es- 
pecially for foreigners. 


One of the most troublesome things 
which first presented itself was the 
tinding of aninterpreter. Only natives 
connected with the government learn 
any foreign languages and even few of 
them do. I could see no other way to 
get along,so I bought a book and com- 
menced to learn the Malay language, 
meanwhile, the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction gave me as 
interpreter a young Malay who could 
speak a little Dutch. It seemed prepos- 
terous to think of one’s commencing to 
learn a language in the hope of speak- 
ing it in 10 days or so well enough to 
make transactions with people who 
knew no other tongue. But the Malay 
tongue is so very easy, so exceedingly 
simple, that in 2weeksI could get alon 
very well, and now, after 6 weeks, 1 
can ask all about the bees. I derived 
much aid in — along with my var- 
ious journeyings through my acquain- 
tance with French,German, Dutch and 
with the Malay I learned. Im fact, 
with Fnglish alone one would get along 
but poorly in those lands outside of 
British India, while even in British 
territory, French and the’ native lan- 
guage are of very great importance to 
the traveler. 

Mr. Schroder, Mr. Cori, Mr. Filbert 
and many other European bee-cultur- 
ists, have written me encouraging let- 
ters, and all speak in highest terms of 
the work, saying also that they await 
with intense interest the result of ~ | 
journey, news of which they all wis 
me to give them as soon as possible, di- 
rect from Java. 

Earnestly hoping to give more en- 
couraging news soon, I remain as ever. 

Yours Truly, FRANK BENTON. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Foul Brood. 


P. B. P. 








The former article which I wrote to 
the BEE JOURNAL was intended to in- 
duce apiarists to investigate the disease 
of foul brood more, and to leave noth- 
ing unturned to set it in as clear light as 
possible. Lam of the opinion that the 
subject is one that has not been suffi- 
ciently clearly investigated, and what 
has arisen from a want of a proper un- 
derstanding of this important subject 
has been misunderstood for a heredi- 
on disease in bees. 

he colony which I referred to in my 
former article was a very strong one, a 
large quantity of bees clustered on the 
outside of the box for some days pre- 
vious to swarming, there were also a 
number of drones In the colony, and the 
combs were filled with larve unsealed. 
When they swarmed the bees nearly all 
left the box (hundreds of drones were 
left), consequently the young bees were 


left without food, hence they died and 
I found them in the state described 
in my former article. I allowed 
the box to remain in its placa to see 
what would be the result, which was as 
I before stated. 

Another source of the disease is ex- 
= by H. L. Jeffrey; this is cer- 

inly the effect of want of proper 
judgment. 

As I believe much of this disease is. 
caused ‘by improper treatment in the 
winter and spring I will now explain 
how I treat mine, which has been at- 
tended with good success for the last 
9 years. 

I winter mine in a house, in the walls 
of which there is 9 inches of sawdust, 
and 12 inches over the ceiling; there is 
a ventilator in the floor and another in 
the ceiling, both valves of which I can 
open and shut at pleasure. I havea 
door outside and another inside which 
fits close ; the house is kept quite dark; 
in it I have shelves on which I place 
the bees. I endeavor to keep the tem- 
perature from 1° to 7° above freezing 

oint, but in the spring when it is likely 
0 rise above that temperature before 
remove them from the house, I place a 
large tub in it in which I put ice to pre- 
vent too much warmth, so that the queen 
will not deposit more eggs in the cells 
than the bees will cover. When I take 
them out in the spring if the nights are 
cold I take the weak colonies into the 
house and I close the entrance of the 
others, leaving a small aparture for air 
so that the bees can ventilate them- 
selves, and in the morning I open them 
to suit the strength of the hive; in this 
way morning and evening having at- 
tended to them I believe I have pre- 
vented foul brood in the spring. 

In my winter bee-house I have not 
lost 6 colonies for 9 years, and by the 
above care and attention I find I have 
very little spring regen yg I have 
| Wintered some outside and I do not re- 
| member losing one, but it would make 
| this article too long to explain it here. 

When I find a colony have nearly al} 

left in swarming and a large y gmed 
of larve is left in the combs, [ imme- 
diately artificially swarm one into the 
-box, which effectually prevents foul 
brood. 
;. There may be other causes for the 
| bees leaving their young to perish and 
hence causing foul brood,which we have 
yet to learn. 








—-_- 


For the American Bee Journal 


Foul Brood and Feeding Rye Flour. 





H. L. JEFFREY. 





When I wrote the article on foul brood 
published in the BEEJOURNAL of March 
16th, it was not my own situation that I 
described, but the result of close observ- 
ations in an apiarya few miles from me, 
and in which I have worked a great 
many days since 1873, and it is only one 
case out of quite a number that I can 
give the details of, if it was necessary. 

Another cause that has shown quite 
strong evidence is wet and moldy bot- 
tom boards, and I find that there isa 
difference in wood about the effect— 
some holding moisture and molding 
more than others, and this dampness 
also causes dysentery and spring dwind- 
ling to a great extent; at least a great 
many experiments that I have tried du- 
ring the mag years prove it sufficiently 
to establish a rule to go by. First, if 
the bees are kept perfectly dry, they 
will not be apt to be troubled with the 
black mold. This mold emits the same 
kind of gas or poisonous effluvia that 
| is found in wells, deep holes, and in some 
cellars. This gas is death to all animal 
life in a greater or less degree. This is 
also one trouble that is caused by the 
hives standing on the ground in cold, 
damp places, and in such I have found 
spring dwindling, foul brood, dysentery. 
and black mold more than in any other 
locality that I have found. I prefer a 
low stand to all others, yet I have taken 
particular notice of the great difference, 
other things being equal, between colo- 
nies kept where the soil was heavy, 
black, wet ground. Those kept on a 
bench 2 feet high would be as much as 
2 weeks ahead of those on the ground, 
and the colonies on the ground would 
dwindle twice as bad as those standing 
on a high bench ; on the other hand, the 
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colonies standing up would fly out worse 
and be lost on the snow during the sunny 
days in winter, and be lost in the early 
spring blustry days. On the other side 
of the question, where the soil was grav- 
elly and of aleachy nature, there was 
just as much difference in the flying pro- 
pensities, but those on the ground would 
come on as fast, and in as good Season 
as those that stood on a bench, consum- 
ing less honey and wasting less by snow 
or wind. Now, the two locations need 
reverse treatment in the spring and 
fall, while in summer they can be the 
same. I have noticed the above points 
closely for about 5 years, taking notes of 
circumstances and comparing dates and 
results. 

‘There are two things that I have no- 
tived regarding wintering—dysentery 
und spring dwindling—and tind they are 
alike, in all cases and situations, attrib- 
utable to the same cause, though situ- 
ations will cause some difference in 
time, but the cause and results are the 
same. Ist. Colonies on 3 or 4 year-old 
brood combs, as a rule, are the safest 
for wintering, the pare making them 
better absorbents of moisture from the 
bees, and the warmth of the bees will 
dry them out. 2d. Bees witha quantity 
of bee-bread invariably have the dysen- 
tery when long confined, especially in 
— weather when the bee-bread sours 
and ferments some ; itis then fed to the 
larvee, and some foul brood is the result. 
But few cells may show at first, but if 
the bees have a good supply of combs, 
the disease will make progress fast 
enough. On the other hand. if they are 
given no more combs than they can 
cover, there is not so much danger of 
trouble. Now, to keep out of the trou- 
ble, box all the honey youcan or extract 
it, feed sugar syrup,and be sure that 
there is no pollen in the combs after 
Dec. 1st. For the latitude of Connecti- 
cut or north: Give the colonies as old 
combs as you have; try to contract them 
to 5 Langstroth frames or their equal, 
that is for ordinary colonies; pack them 
well at the sides, then lay several strips 
of lath across the frames to reach from 
one division board to the other. On 
these laths put a piece of pasteboard 
or paper box that will reach two-thirds 
the length of the top bars, lay on your 
quilt, and put on the chaff cushion and 
cap, and be very sure to put a chaff 
cushion under the bottom board every 
time. If you do not like this idea, just 
knock out the under-pinning from } pom 
house, and experience how cold and dis- 
agreeable it is, or sleep on the slats of 
your bedstead. piling the bed-clothes on 
the top and sides of you. It isthe same 
principle exactly. Then let them alone 
till about the 1st of March, and after 
they have a good flight look them over. 
If they can spare a comb take it away, 
and insert a division board. Before 
closing them up, rub at least half a gill 
of good, sweet rye flour into one of the 
center combs—a gill will not hurt a 
strong colony—then tuck them up and 
shut upthe hive. Thequeen will begin 
to lay immediately, and in as many 
cells as the bees can cover. 

Let the hivealone till the 1st of April, 
then look it over and you will find a nice 
lot of young bees. If the bees are not 
gathering pollen give them some more 
rye flour, and your colonies will be strong 
and healthy. The result generally is 
early swarms or a good surplus. Ihave 
tried feeding sugar syrup in the fall and 
rubbing rye flour in the combs in March 


and April, with some of my colonies for § 


did not disagree with Mr. Heddon for 
the sake of being on the contrary side, 
but our argument was sincere, and based 
on actual observation. The fact that 
Mr. Heddon claims “ they sometimes 
kindly attach the sides of the combs to 
them” to be an argument against wood- 
en separators, is sufficient proof to us 
that he does not speak from experience. 
but merely to sustain his argument. 
We are*not aware that we declared 
against tin. as intimated by Mr. Hed- 
don ; we only gave the reasons of our 
individual preference for wood. That 
Mr. Heddon considers himself a ** Gali- 
leo’ is undoubtedly true, but the com- 
parison does not seem to have any bear- 
ingon thesubject. The BEE JoURNAL, 
as a progressive apiarian periodical, 
stands too high and is too valuable, in 
our estimation, to be used as a debating 
medium. We want facts and actual ob- 
servation. If we should differ in our 
views, let us discuss such questions in 
a friendly way for our mutual benefit. 
Naples, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee Diseases, Spring Dwindling, etc. 





8. S. BUTLER. 


G. M. Doolittle says to Novice: 
**Can’t you manage to tell us why bees 
did not spring dwindle prior to 1870?” 
Further along he says: “I can’t see 





the one colony of Italians, and stocked 
his large apiaries, sold quantities of 
queens, and still has good bees after a 
quarter of a century? Dzierzon’s ex- 
riment is a very strong argument in 
avor of in-and-in breeding, as are also 
the qualities of the Cyprian and Pales- 
tine bees, where they have bred in-and- 
in for ages. Dzierzon’s success is be- 
cause he is areal scientific apiarist. 

What say the Hanoverians (bottom of 
third column, page 30, BEE JOURNAL 
of Jan. 26, 1881)? They think they rear 
a finer bee by destroying 44 of their bees, 
thus renewing all their combs every 
three years. and avoiding foul brood. 

1 would like to inquire of Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Benton if they heard of foul 
brood in either Cyprus or Palestine. My 
opinion would be that a colony of either 
Cyprians or Palestine bees would not 
take or catch foul brood, if fed with 
foul broody honey, because they are 
naturally so vigorous. To try the ex- 
periment, I should want ay queen 
reared naturally, from a locality where 
they were all reared the same way. I 
am glad to see that a few of our best 
apiarists are giving the necessary atten- 
tion to their bees, so that others can 

et queens that will be an honor to the 

reeder. 

I am getting quite well pleased with 
the changein the BEE JOURNAL; [had 
been used to the Monthly so long that I 
at first disliked the change; but now 





through it all,’ and Novice says: “I 
can’t either.”—Page 68, Gleaninys for 
Feb., 1881. With a great deal of hesita- 
tion, after the veterans Doolittle and 
Novice give it up, I will try and tell 
what seems to me to be the reason; it 
is simply this: the bee has lost so much 
vim or vitality that it is not able to stand 
the coldasitused to. I willtry to prove 
my position. I was in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania in the fall of 1872, and knew 
two bee-keepers with nearly 100 colonies 
each in common hives, who kept them 
in the old-fashioned way, by brimston- 
ing the poorest, keeping the best, and 
so keeping up the tone of the colonies, 
so that when the first disastrous winter 
came their bees were not affected, be- 
cause there was not a pseudo scientific 
bee-keeper near enough to them to lower 
the tone of their bees by dividing and 
thus rearing poor queens, which would 
rear poor drones, and thus lower the 
vitality of his neighbor’s bees. 

Mr. Doolittle gives his own case as one 
where he had to stop rearing queens b 
the pwoeng and pay attention to qual- 
ity. fore he could get honey returns. 
I have never been able to get anything 
of account from my bees until I got the 
best stock I could procure and reared 
my bees. by natural swarming. Hear 
Henry Alley on this subject, although 
he does not seem to take the same view 
of itthatI do. On page42, Ber Jour- 
NAL of Feb. 9, 1881, he says: “‘I have 
found farmers who have kept bees in 
the same place upwards of 40 years 
without indications of deterioration.” 
I think they will always be found far 
enough away from frame-hive bee- 
keepers, so that drones from the di- 
vided bees have not mixed with their 


If our friends will look around in the 
cold Northern States, they will find old- 
fashioned bee-keepers,where away from 
new-fashiuned ones far enough to keep 
the bees from ee, also away from 
sorghum and cider mills, and do not get 
rape, peach or ,apple juice, or honey- 





the past four years, and every time it 
has proved a success. This year they 
are the only ones that are proof against 
the scourge of this ‘ever-to-be-remem- 
bered disastrous winter. 

Woodbury, Conn., April 2, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Using Separators for Surplus Honey. 





GREINER BROS. 





It appears from Mr. Heddon’s reply 
in the \ ey of April 6th, that he mis- 
understands tk 
on “Use of Separators for Surplus 
Honey.” We read the BEE JOURNAL 


with the expectation of gathering in- 
formation, and the few articles we have 
contributed to its columns we hoped 
might benefit some of its readers. 


Ve 


ew in quantities, are still wintering 
their bees well. Bees are no better by 
| being —* in the old-fashioned than in 
|a frame hive, if allowed to swarin in 
| the frame hive; but it is impossible for 
| an old-fashioned bee-keeper to keep his 
stock good, if others near him divide 
theirs and rear forced queens. ‘ Five 
hundred dollars would not hire me to 
breed all my stock from an imported 
mother and let my present stock go 
| down.”’—Doolittle, page 21, Jan. num- 
| ber of Gleanings. Why are imported 
Italians getting below our best Ameri- 
can yellow bees? For the reason that 
all the Italian exporters are rearing their 











1€ meaning of our article | queens by the forcing process, for quan- 


| tity and not for quality. I would war- 
rant very fine Italians from a locality 
in Italy where they had been allowed to 
always swarm naturally. 
How has it been with the great Dr. 
Dzierzon, who has never imported but 





would be very much opposed to having 
| it relapse into a Monthly again. Ihave 
|just taken out of the hives about 150 
lbs. of honey, 4g of which was new, 
showing the bees to be very forward for 
the time of year. 
Los Gatos, Cal., March 3, 1881. 


ee 








For the American Bee Journal 


The Bee and Grape Controversy. 





L. JAMES. 





Several oe ago this same a 
was brought against our bees by the 
vineyardists, and I supposed the evi- 
dence adduced then by the apiarists 
had proven satisfactory. But another 
dry fall has been attended with a heavy 
loss of grapes, and the bees have again 
been arraigned as the culprits. If bees 
were not armed with such sharp weap- 
ons as to beheld in dread by Many 
persons not accustomed to handling 
them there would be but little difficulty 
in satisfying our neighbors that our 
bees are in reality their friends, and 





|though appearing so to a casual ob- 
| server, is an erroneous conclusion drawn 
| from imperfect investigation. 1 am in- 
| terested in both branches, and have 
been for over 20 years, and although 
losing grapes in the same way as my 
brother vinedyardist I say to him, that 
for many years I have settied this mat- 
ter to my own satisfaction, and in as 
few words as possible inform him how 
he can reach the positive fact that bees 
do not injure his grapes if he will spare 
one hour or less from his pressing du- 
ties and learn one truth that is worth 
to. him more than a dozen “I think 
80’s. 
The first dry fall that causes the bees 
to gather in countless numbers on your 
grapes, callin to your assistance some 
person accustomed to handling bees 
and not afraid of being stung (as I pre- 
sume your are), select a cluster of grapes 
that is so full of bees that you cannot 
see a grape, then request him to drive 
them off by blowing his breath strongly 
upon them and at the same time whip- 
ping them with a whisp of soft ‘grass. 
ow rethove every imperfect or alread 
injured berry. Do this effectually. Af- 
ter having done so step*to one side and 
| the cluster will in all probability be hid 
from sight by them again. Sit quietly 
by and rest yourself for a while and you 
| will observe they will begin to leave 
and when all have gone examine and 
ou will find the very end of the stems 
rom which you plucked the damaged 
fruit sucked dry, and every sound berry 
will be found just as you left it and the 
same bees as busy on some other clus- 
ter, doing a better business. 

This simple test, if properly conducted, 
will satisfy - that you were in error. 
What woul € 
city cousins should come running from 








that the charges brought against them, 


your sheep pentose and cry out, “John ! 
John! the buzzards are eating up your 
sheep!” You would no doubt ugh and 
say, “‘That’s not so, George.” The 
probability is that your blunt contra- 
diction to his conviction of a fact would 
probably cause him to retaliate by say- 
ing, ‘“* Well John, they are y= sheep, 
and if you see proper to let the buzza 
destroy them in this way, allright. But 
I tell you it is a fact for I saw them my- 
self with my own eyes tearing your 
sheep to pieces and eating them, too.” 
I presume such evidence, coming from 
an honest but decided person, would 
have but little weight with you. The 
bees, just like the buzzards, are nature’s 
scavengers in this instance, nothing 
more, nothing less, and utilize the frag- 
ments. 
Who are the real depredators? With 
us, first on the list stands the grass-hop- 
per, small in size, great in numbers (in 
certain seasons) and armed with terri- 
ble jaws for just such work. In my ap- 
pe orchard last fall the apples were 
adly cut in holes by them and crick- 
ets. Grass-hoppers will either eat or 
cut almost everything on which they 
crawl or hop. My orchards are in grass, 
and some seasons the hoppers very nu- 
merous. At such times, if clothing is 
hung up in the orchard it is liable to be 
damaged by them. Crickets, and other 
nocturnal insects depredate to a greater 
or less extent also. The robin and cat- 
bird are both on hand in gra ather- 
ing also, but as theyrender valuable as- 
sistance to the horticulturist in obtain- 
ing his crop of fruit,and as we toil 
among our vines their. outbursts of 
mimicry or song amuse or elevate our 
thoughts and we feel disposed to grant 
them a — of the crop. The robin 
ood fellow as heis, should be welcom 
0 his fill of concords, as he plucks no 
moré than he eats. But when you see 
the catbird coming, shoot him if you 
can,and summon all your Christian 
graces to govern that ——y member— 
for when grapes are ripe he becomes 
the meanest bird that wears feathers. 
He knows just where the best grapes 
row, anda second or third rate one he 
1as no use for while a No.1 is to be 
had ; wey unlike’ the robin, he does not 
ull off the berry and swallow it whole, 
ut takes a nip out of one and then an- 
other in his restless way and by the time 
he has satisfied his appetite he has 
ruined enough grapes to furnish a host 
of bees with employment in rescuing 
the pulp of these damaged berries, un- 
til he makes another call. These dam- 
aged berries are of no value to the vine- 
yardist, then pte An pay tolet this right 
royal insect gather up the fragments 
pose the catbird’s feast, that would be 
ost ' 

It is well known to persons growing 
es ay that when the fruit is fully ripe 
that a soaking rain and a warm atmos- 
= may cause many of the berries to 

urst, from the fact that it has ceased 
to grow and is incapable of sustaining 
the internal pressure of the extra incom- 
ing flood of sap. 

ost bee-men are aware that bees are 
able to gnaw such article as paste-board, 
sacking, and even wood, yet I am satis- 
fied “ey * are unable to cut open the 
gra y belief is based upon the fol- 
owing premises: Paste-board, textile 
fabrics and wood, however smooth, have 
sufficient elevations on the surface for 
the jaws of the bee to get a hold, but 
the skin of the grape is very smooth, 
somewhat tough and elastic or yielding 
in its character as to afford no hold to 
be had, and I have no doubt a practical 
microscopist could give an illustrated 
drawing of the mouth of the bee, show- 
ing its inability of opening the berry. 
sme there is one thing certain, the 
intense excitement and energy dis- 
layed by hees when engaged in this 
Dusiness would not cease when the 
already open ones were consumed if 
they had the power to cut through so 
thin a covering as stands between them 
and the so much coveted interior. 
Atlanta, Ill., April 11, 1881. 


[So far, the preponderance of evidence 
tends to exonerate the bees from all 
the charges which have been brought 
against them ; this is the more gratify- 
ing,as the majority of it comes from 
those who are themselves engaged, more 





you think if one of your 


or less, in grape culture.—ED.] 
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Food Adulterations from a Hygienic 
Standpoint. 





In March last, Dr. W.S. Haines, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Rush Medical 
College, startled the scientific portion 
of community with an elaborate lecture 
eulogizing the virtues of glucose, and 
indirectly defending its universal man- 
ufacture and sale as an adulterant. Of 
course, he scientifically dresses up the 
stereotyped and popular arguments that 
grape sugar, as found in the grapes, and 
glucose made from corn with sulphuric 
acid, are substantially one and the same, 
and similar to that made from potatoes 
and bread in the laboratory of the hu- 
man stomach. He might have added, 
also, that chemically speaking, the same 
product could be realized from a great 
majority of the garbage to be found in 
the gutters of our popular cities, but 
for fear of adding to the prejudice al- 
ready existing, we suppose, he kindly 
omitted giving this information. Evi- 
dently, the following extract explains 
the reason for the waste of his valuable 
time—first, to remove the prejudice 
from the public mind regarding the use 
of glucose ; second, to beguile the farm- 
ing community from their opposition to 
swindling: 

I believe it is no exaggeration to say, 
at the present moment, at least two- 
thirds of the reading public look upon 
glucose as a dangerous substance, pos- 
sessed of highly deleterious or even poi- 
sonous properties, and I question 
whether 1 housewife in 20 could be 
found who would accept a pound of this 
sugar asa present, if she were obliged 
to promise to use it in the household 
cooking. A recent letter in one of the 
daily papers expresses, I believe, the 
average public ignorance in regard to 
glucose, when it says: ‘*The persons 
who have been made sick, and are in- 
jured for life by its use, are already a 
mighty host....No wise man wants 
glucose for food.” Another equall 
misinformed writer says: ‘‘....i:rape 
sugar is not only injurious to health, ac- 
cording to chemists, but itis a plain 
and palpable fraud, because it is not 


sweet. ...It is of no possible use except 
for adulteration.” 

If, as I have said before, this mistake 
was like most of the other popular falla- 
cies, a harmless error, we might afford 
to let it travei, confident that it would 
do no serious harm. But since it threat- 
ens to affect a branch of industry which 
promises, if it be encouraged, to re- 
dound to the advantage of every man 
who owns a farm or who plants an acre 
of corn, I believe it is high time to 
discuss the subject, and remove the pre- 
judices —- this truly valuable pro- 
duct of chemical skill. 


The following paragraph contains the 
gist of his lecture as to the method of 
manufacture : 


By mechanical and chemical means 
the starch is first extracted from the 


corn and then is boiled with very dilute | word glucose, for the purpose of extend- 


sulphuric acid, when it rapidly passes | ing the sales of the artificial product. 
into solution and becomes changed into | 


sugar. The chemical action that takes | 
ylace during this transformation is | 


1ighly interesting. 
glucose consist of exactly the same ele- 
‘ ments, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 


united, however, in slightly different | representing the facts, as above stated, 
proportions—the sugar containing just|and this, too, with but one object in 
enough more of the oxygen and hydro- | view—namely: that they may uninter- 


gen to equal the quantity of these ele- 


ments present in a molecule of water. 





¥ | properly says: ‘‘ The cane and grape 


So improbable and highly discolored 
was the whole lecture, that many of the 
better informed and more thoughtful of 
the readers of our morning papers were 
not slow to believe the Doctor had other 
than scientific motives for giving utter- 
ance to such a lecture, and he found it 
necessary in a supplemented letter to 
disclaim any selfish purpose in prepar- 
ing it. 

A few days after the lecture above 


greatly interested in the public health, 
notwithstanding their clamor, as they 
are in the money in the public pockets. 
In other words, that I believe their per- 
sonal proclivities tend more directly 
towards mercenery motives than they 
do towards sanitary benetits. 


It is unnecessary to assure the intelli- 
gent reader, that Prof. Williams’ opin- 
ions regarding glucose are in accord 
with those of the most celebrated chem- 
ists of Europe and America, and that 


referred to, an Iowa farmer sent to one | jt is anomalous to finda scientist of any 


of the daily papers a can of glucose 
syrup purchased in Davenport, and 
stated “he and his family had been us- 
ing the syrup for some time just as they 
had the ordinary cane syrups, and liked 
it exceedingly ; but, after steady use of 
it for some time, he discovered that the 
digestion of every member of the - fam; 
ily was ruined, and that something or 
other, presumably the glucose, because 
that was comparatively a new article of 
diet with them, had seriously disagreed 
with their stomachs.” Dr. T. D. Wil- 
liams, quite eminent as an analytical 
chemist, after careful examination, 
made the following report and explana- 
tion, to which we give considerable 
space : 


I find the contents of the can to be a 
solution of starch sugar (grape sugar), 
and not uncrystallizable starch sugar 
(glucose) or starch syrup, as alleged. 

The reaction is acid. The specific 
gravity is 1,343, indicating the presence 
of 75.5 per cent. of starch sugar. 

The substance is unusually sweet; a 
fact showing that the saccharine prop- 
erties have not been destroyed either by 
heat or by the undue presence of lime 
(combined with heat), which fact is cor- 
roborated by the presence also of free 
sulphuric acid. I also find traces of | 
sulphate of iron (copperas). | 

he microscope reveals innumerable | 
delicate crystalline tufts, and larger 
warty bodies of starch sugar, thus in a 
manner authenticating the chemical 
examination made. It also shows the 
presence of sulphate of lime and a vast 
quarftity of vegetable tissue (cellulose). 

I believe in calling a thing by its 
proper name. Artificially, nosuch sub- 
stances as grape sugar and glucose were 
ever made. Now, while this may ap- 
pear to you to be an ultra expression, I 
am willing to be convinced of my mis- 
take, if I am, indeed, making one, for, 
as a matter of fact, the terms grape 
—— and glucose in their original sense 
refer to the natural produets alone, and 
not to any artificial ones. Dalton very 
sugars are held in solution in the juice 
of the plants from which they derive 
their names.” Again, Dunglison de- 
fines glucose as being a variety of sugar 
apa aepeemeren | that occurs naturally 
in many vegetable juices and in honey. 

Indeed,these terms were subsequent q 
given to the artificial products, and, 
in my opinion, erroneously so, because 
of their saccharine properties and their 
chemical combinations, which, in both 
instances, are insomeric with the natu- 
ral product. I say the names are erro- 
neously given; first, because they are 
not natural products ; and, second, not 
being those produced by nature, man 
has no right to presume upon their pos- 
sible physiological effect. Assuming 
that such effect is the same, a ae re- 
cently done, because of an alleged fam- | 
ily patronymic. 

Dr. Williams said he believed that the 
frequent reiteration of the statement 














Both starch and| manufacturers and their devotees, in 


that the natural product is wholesome, 
a truth made use of conjointly with the 


The misrepresentation so constantly 
‘persisted in is a question of fact, as is 
also its avowed purpose. The glucose 


some few instances ignorantly, but of- 
tener intelligently, are engaged in mis- 


| 


respectability who agrees with Prof. 
Haines. 
Bee-keepers are thoroughly disgusted 


heart : “I have never used an ounce of 
glucose, and would quit the business if 
I had to use it. I have instructed my 
merchant to give away my honey if any 
trace of glucose can be found in it.” 

The following communication bearing 
upon the use of glucose in the apiary, 
will be read with interest by the thou- 
sands df admirers of its writer. The 
earnest language employed by the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, its autor, and his 
forcible manner of presenting facts, 
cannot fail to carry conviction that the 
matter has received the fullest consid- 
eration : 

Much has been written in favor of and 
against the value of grape sugar as a 
winter bee feed. Some years ago, while 
not denying that it might be’ safely 
used in winter, permitting cleansing 
flights, I expressed the opinion that it 


might prove very injurious when the 
bees were confined for a long time to 





several cle 
the colonies fe 








ruptedly perpetrate fraud. I want you 
to understand that these men are not so 


the hive. 


observation of its fatal results, in an 
_— only a few rods from my house. 
Mr. David McCord prepared 65 colonies 
for oe in the openair. Being 
both painstaking and skillful, he had 
never before in wintering lost a single 
colony. Thirty-six of these colonies 
were fed in the fall upon a syrup made 
of 14 coffee A sugar and % grape sugar; 
the others had no grape sugar. Every 
colony but one which had grape sugar 
died of dysentery. Two of the others 
starved, while the rest came through in 
better than average condition. His 
brother, living clese to him, wintered 


23 colonies in the open air; one starved 
and the average strength of the others 


was unusually good. He used no grape 


sugar in any form. They died with 
dysentery, between combs well supplied 


with the mixture above referred to. 
on | in April, even after they had 
a flights, the only one of 
on grape sugar that 
had survived, was found to be suffering 
so badly from dysentery that not a bee 
could fly. An —_— hive was warmed 
by laying it upside down upon a stove ; 
some combs of good honey were also 
warmed and the bees brushed into the 
hive from their filthy combs and car- 
ried intoa warm room. Those which 
could not crawl upon the combs were 
given a warm bath, and when dried, re- 
turned to the others. Although quite 
weak in numbers they.are now in good 
heart. One night more on their grape 
— combs would probably have killed 

them. 

This experiment of Mr. McCord’s 
has suggested to me the idea that when 
bees are suffering from dysentery and 
no flight can be given them, or they are 
too weak to fly, a warm bath, even car- 
ried so far as to make them insensible, 
might so relieve them, both externally 
and internally, as to restore them to 
health. They can easily be warmed 
and dried by confining them to a seive. 


with the villainous stuff, and the follow- | pawn tickets havin 
ing will find a ready echo in every honest | 


I could then speak only theo- ! 
retically, now I can give the mest de- | 
cided testimony against it from actual | 


Ib. of grape sugar, it is self-evident 
that to sustain life bees must consume 
@ much larger quantity of the latter 
than of the former, and that there must 
be a much ape! amount. of waste 
(feces) from the grape sugar. Is it not, 
therefore, a demonstrable certainty 
that there is-much risk run in using it 
for winter supplies, where the cold may 
for 4or5 months confine bees to their 
hives ? 

In what I have thus far said, I do not 
assume that grape sugar cannot be man- 
ufactured as pure as that found in the 
raisin. Mr. Frank R. Cheshire, who is 
high authority, says, in the London 
Journal of Horticulture, April 14, 1881, 
| page 300, that‘t glucose can be made 
|from old rags, old paper (second-hand 
sometimes been 
po ery thus), and indeed any form of 
cellulose or starch, Indian corn in 
America usually being the source, and 
by the action of sulphuric acid can be 
converted into a sugar that ne chemis- 
try, no palate can distinguish from that 
taken from the most dainty bunch of 
grapes....It is equal to grape sugar, 
whatever its origin, and as an article of 
diet it has its value; but all this still 
leaves its use as an adulterant most dis- 
quand. and all should join hands in 

earlessly doing our level best to get the 
right ticket put upon any man (and 
his wares) who descends toa practice 
which, if it does not lower him, wrongs 
all those who are striving to do hon- 
estly. Glucose, although chemically 
like a portion of honey, is altogether 
wanting in that which makes honey 
what itis. Its aroma, the delicate dis- 
tillment from a thousand flowers inim- 
itable and incommunicable alike, is not 
there, and he who gives the one for the 
other is as truly criminal as he who 
tenders knowingly a base-coin.” 


Mr. A. I. Root, in Gleanings for April, 
page 203, says: ‘* The American Grape 
Sugar Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y., have at 
length produced a sugar entirely free 
from the slight bitter taste which has 
heretofore characterized even the best 
refined grape sugars. It is a pure pro- 
duct of Indian corn, and is as pure and 
simple a sweet as the best grades of 
maple sugar.” 


Now, the expert chemist may per- 
haps make a perfectly pure article of 
grape sugar, but this is a very different 
thing from his we able to manufac- 
ture the same on a large scale, and for 
commercial purposes, so that it can be 
profitably sold for its real sweetning 
value. Our friend Root, in his honest 
enthusiasm, says: “Just tasle of it 








| 


yourself (the Buffalo article) if you are 
incredulous. We will mail-you a sam- 
ple for 5 cents, which I think will settle 
the discussion.” We have tasted it, and 
yet are not convinced. A very nice ar- 
ticle it is as compared with that made a 
few years ago, but, if our taste is not at 
fault, the bitterness is not Pen wholly 
eliminated. We have tested it side by 
side with a pure article of maple sugar, 
and we should never think of compar- 
ing the delicate taste of the latter to 
the mockish taste of the former. We 
are far from setting up our own taste as 
an infallible criterion, and we therefore 
call upon Prof. Kedzie, or other analyt- 
ical chemists, to take hold of the mat- 
ter and give us the bottom facts, with- 
out fear or favor. 


Suppose that their verdict is that the 
Buffalo article is a perfectly pure grape 
sugar—what then? Considering its 
low sweetening power, at present prices 
can there be any advantage in using it 
as a bee-feed which will justify the risks 
to which I have referred? Are not 


| both grape sugar and glucose, at pres- 


ent, used on so enormous a scale, almost 
entirely for adulterating the commer- 
cial sweets ? Is it not a fact sworn to 
by one of the former proprietors of the 
Buffalo Co., that on a capital of $400,- 
000 they realized in one year a profit of 











The fearful loss sustained by somany of | 

our best bee-keepers, both in special|common use by the people? Tweed- 

winter depositories and in the open air, | like, the ey to such questions may be 
ty) 


seem to give renewed emphasis to the 
importance of providing some feasible 
way by which the bees can be given a 
purifying flight, without any reference 
to the external temperature. 

If 1 lb. of honey or cane sugar has 
over twice the sweetening power of a 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


$1,000,000 ? Did not this profitcome by 
furnishing to unscrupulous men the fa- 
cilities for adulterating the sweets in 


for a little longer, ‘‘ what are you go- 
ing to do about it ? ’—but we hope only 
for a little longer. 

What interest has one out of a thous- 
and of our citizens in having the dollar 
paid out for sweets go so largely to en- 
rich the pockets of those who furnish 
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no equivalent for the money they re- 
ceive, even if they do not sell an un- 
wholesome article in their adulterated 
mixtures? The American peeple may 
be somewhat slow in reaching results, 
but how often have we found that they 
effectually reach them at last ? Let | 
Jaws be made compelling those who | 
manufacture grape sugar and glucose | 
to sell their products for what they are, 
and forbidding the use of them in adul- 
terating our commercial sweets, and | 
how long will it be possible for manu- | 
facturers or dealers to make such exor- 
bitant profits out of a deluded public ? | 
Then if their products are wholesome | 
and have a substantial value.prices will | 
find their proper level, and the* new 
sweets may be of benefit to the public. 
L L. LANGSTROTH. 
Oxford, O., April, 1881. 


| 





Oleomargarine and lard-butter are 
rapidly working their own destruction. 
While the best medical authorities are 
attributing the rapid increase of Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, and other complaints 
incident to the urinary organs to the 
excessive use of glucose, bogus butter 
is now charged with giving rise to indi- 
gestion, cramps, ‘‘ winter cholera,” and 
even trichine. The recent legislative 
investigation in New York has brought 
to light some interesting statistics, and 
verified a prediction we made several 
months ago, that while it was not only 
a fraud perpetrated upon the uncon- 
scious consumer, it was an injustice to 
manufacturers of genuine butter and 
cheese, and would bring their goods into 
disrepute. We collate the following 
from the reports of the investigation : 


The direct injury to the dairy inter- 
ests of the country was put at $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 per year. Francis D. 
Moulton showed that last year 25,000,- 
000 Ibs. of oleomargarine and 28,000,000 
lbs. of butter were exported from the 
United States. The committee visited 
the oleo-grease-butter factories without 
warning, and found them dirty and of- 
fensive. Consumption is being greatly 
curtailed by the fear of oleomargarine and 
lard butter, and the trade in good butter is 
much injured. 

C. A. Butler testified that some man- 
ufacturers made oleomargarine from 
the fat of offensive meat, and extracted 
it at a temperature of 150°, which was 
nearly 100° below the temperature nec- 
essary to destroy animal life in fat. He 


had little faith in the legislative meas- | 


ures to prevent the sale of an adultera- 
ted article for genuine butter, but 
thougat a small license fee anda penalty 
of $500 for each offense might do some- 
thing toward Nor gemnrnnn the adultera- 
tions. He would compel grocers who 
dealt in bogus articles to noe ge | the 
sign, ‘‘Adulterated butter and cheese 
sold here.” 

Walter Carr testified that an immense 
amount of lardine or lard butter was 
disposed of in the New York markets. 
Not one-hundreth per cent. of the bo- 
gus articles manufactured is sold for 
what it is, and grocers sell it at an enor- 
mous profit for the reason that if they 
took only a fair profit, customers would 
suspect the character of the article sold 
them for butter. Customers, if they 
knew what they were getting, would 


not buy it. 

H. K. Thurber, of the firm of H. K. 
& F. B. Thurber & Co., testified that 
he is now manufacturing about 2,500 
tubs of oleomargarine ae 
year he exported nearly one-half of his 
manufacture, but this _ only 7 per 
cent. He branded all his goods as re- 


quired by law, but Was aware that some | 
retail dealers removed this mark when | 


they had the oleomargarine in their 
possession. 


Of course, there are some persons who 


do not hesitate to declare that oleomar- 
garine and lardine are as wholesome 


and desirable as good butter, and pref- 
erable to poor butter; yet they acknow- 
ledge that it is sold, if at all, underany 
The fact that 
glucose and grease-butter have to be 


name but the right one. 


Last | 


sold under fictitious names, is argument 
conclusive that they should be retailed 
under their right names; the same is 
applicable to all food and medicinal 
adulterations. If a customer asks a 
grocer for sugar or honey, he should 
have it, and nota decoction of sulphuric 
acid and corn-juice; if he buys butter 
he should have it, and not wagon-grease 
at butter prices. 

Viewed from a moral standpoint, the 
whole system of food adulterations and 
their imposition upon the public is 
wrong, radically wrong. But if chemi- 
cal and medical testimony is entitled to | 
any weight, then the moral wrong is | 
transformed into a serious crime. In- 
stead of feeding our families with 
wholesome, nutritious food, we are daily 
administering insidious poisons which, 
though not merciful enough to cause 
speedy death, is quite as certain in ac- 
complishing final destruction. What 
does it matter whether days, months or 
years be consumed, if under the guise 
of legitimate food a nation or race of 
people may become contaminated, their 
duration of life shortened, temporary 
ailments become chronic, and activity 
and intelligence degenerate into effem- 
inacy and imbecility, does it relieve the 
government of its duty in the matter ? 
Is it not imperative upon Congress to 
protect the people from national calami- 
ties? Can Congress ignore the univer- 
sal demand for protection from imposi- 
tion, when it has been convincingly 
demonstrated, time and again, thatas a 
sanitary measure it is absolutely neces- 
sary? State Legislatures have nobly 
attempted a partial reformation, and 
have ignobly failed. Food adulteration 
is a National evil, and nothing short of 
a National law can regulate it. If any 
imitation is equal in point of excellence 
to the genuine article, then its manu- 
facturer or retailer need not fear honest 
competition under its proper name ; but 
if itis inferior, then the genuine article 
should be protected in its superiority, 
and the purchaser be protected against 
imposition. 





o> 





Correction.—On page 139. in Mr. 
Boardman’s article, 15th line from the 
top, the word pushed should be perished; 
36th line, the word feeding should be 
fussing. These errors occurred through 
the oversight of the printer. 


a 


& We attended the Central Michi- 
gan Convention on the 5th.inst. There 
were about 100 members present—some 
8 or 10 being ladies. The Rev. J. W. 
Ashworth presided and Mr. Geo. L. 
Perry was secretary, and both were re- 
elected for thea coming year. Mr. Perry 
worked faithfully to get up a good 
meeting, and must have been flattered 
at his success in that direction. We 
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Apis Dorsata,—Mr. Alfred Neighbour 
has translated from the Bienen-Zeitung, 
a letter from Hern C. J. H.Gravenhorst, 
on the introduction into Germany of 
this large bee of Java. Mr. Graven- 
horst quotes froma letter received from 
Mr. Benton concerning his visit to Java 
to obtain these bees, and also says that 
he isin correspondence with Dr. Gra- 
bowsky, a young savant of Prussia, who 
is going to Borneo to collect insects, 
plants, etc. The editors of the Beinen- 
Zietung append the following comments, 
which will be read with interest : 


Mr. Vogel received some very special 
information about this species of bees 
direct from India a few years ago, and 
in his opinion the introduction of the 
species (not race) would be of great 
scientific interest. as its hybrid offspring 
especially would afford bee-keepers 
some very valuable information. To 
acclimatize this bee in Germany will be 
impossible, as coming from the tropics 


northern winter. This was our expe- 
rience with Apis fasciata, which dies in 
the hive when the temperature of the 
air outside shows from 3° to 5° R. frost, 
though the walls of the hive may be 
thick and warm. Nevertheless, in the 
interest of science we recommend the 
importation of Apis dorsata, and Mr. 
Vogel will announce in due course how 
to make it safely and without difficulty 
live through the winter. 

There can no question of any 
a importance attending the in- 
roduction of Apis dorsata into Ger- 
many, but it might be possible to accli- 
matize it in the Southern States ot the 
United States of North America. 





GLEANINGS. 


& Mr. C. E. Glazier says: ‘* He has 
lost 70 out of 88 colonies with prospect 
of losing still more—50 “ spring dwin- 


dled.” 


t Novice says: “I think you are 
right, friend N.,in deciding that good 
cellars are almost the only sure winter 
repository in a winter like the past.” 








g@ Mr. J. H. Townley, the original 
chaff-hive man, is disgusted with them, 
and offers to sell his ‘* 38 chaff-packed 
wintering hives at a price much below 
their actual cost.” 





g@ Mr. James Heddon says: “* Out 
of 212 colonies, nearly % are dead and 
worthless ; about 44 were packed with 
chaff, and 4% with sawdust, and shav- 
ings above. 
those packed in chaff, though they be- 


packing shat we can be sure of.” 





Save the Empty Combs.—‘‘Do not let 





enjoyed a short but very pleasant visit 
with Prof. A. J. Cook, 
throughout the apicultural world asa 





| scientific and thorough bee-master: <A | igate them if the worms get started on| were formerly; but if hatch 


|report of this Convention may, be ex- 
pected in our next issue. The Chicago 
Times of Friday had the following spec- 
ial telegram : 

LANSING, Mich., May 5.—The Cen- 
tral Michigan Bee-Keepers’ association 
was in session here to-day. Mr. T.G. 
Newman, editor of the BEE JOURNAL, 
of Chicago, delivered an excellent ad- 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural 
College, reviewed the subject of winter- 
ing bees and the causes of disaster. The 
losses of bees during the past winter by 
those present amount to 55 per cent. 











well known | 


dress, which caused much enthusiasm. | 


your empty combs go to waste. If they 
are nice ones, do not try them up for 
| wax, either. Look at them often, fum- 


| them, and save them for another year, 
|if you do not need them allthis. I have 
often saved them over, without a parti- 
| cle of injury.” 








La 
|Mr. H. B. Harrington says: ** Facts 
| will show that bees in hives with deep 


|frames....have died just as badly, if | 


not worse, than those in the usual hives 
|(Langstroth frames). Out of 37 hives 
of bees. ...17 in the ** American ” hives 
and 20 in Langstroth—all died in the 
American hives but 2, and there were 
10 in the Langstroth hives that lived.” 





it will not be able to live through our [ 


The loss is greater among | p 


ing in another apiary, it is no test of 


ngstroth .Frames for Wintering.— 


**Novice’s” Report.—The following is 
taken from the department of ** Blasted 
Hopes,” in Gleanings for May: 


Started into winter quarters with 
about 140 stocks,in chaff. hives, well 
protected, but pretty weak in bees.— 
uring the winter and spring, the 
ueens were sold out of perhaps 20 of 
them, and the bees were put with 
others. To-day, April 22, have 12 
hives with bees in them. Three of tle 
12 are gathering pollen fairly, but the 
other 9 will pull through, only with the 
very best kind of weather and c..\re. 
The cause of the loss, so far as I ean 
tell, is, first, too few bees; second. that 
the combs were handled and mixed «1 ir- 
ing the process of uniting after que: n- 
rearing, so that the bees had no chine 
to build and wax up in old tough combs 
before the approach of cold weather, as 
they usually do; third, the long winter, 
which gave them no good opportunity 
to fly, for a period of nearly 6 months. 
I am not quite sure in my convictions, 
from the fact that others lost heavily, 
who complied, so far as I can tell, with 
the first of the above conditions, and 
also that some wintered well whose 
bees were in as bad shape, or nearly so, 
as mine. Another thing, Ido not know 
why those three fair colonies came out 
better than almost a hundred othePs. 
The above report is for myself, 
A. I. Root, Editor of Gleaninys. 





@ Mr. G. M. Doolittle says: ‘If 
this weather keeps up long I shall lose 
half of my bees that were wintered on 
the summer stands, packed in chaff. 
Those in cellars are doing much better.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


= By the Lichstadtsche Beinenzietung 
we learn that a committee has éstab- 
lished itself to erect a monument to the 
honor of the Baron von Berlepsch, who 
has done a great deal toward the ad- 
vancement of modern bee-culture. The 
monument of marble and metal will 
cost about $300, and will be erected in 
Erfurt, the capital of the Baron’s native 
country. The petition closes with these 
words: *‘ Honor yourselves, by honor- 
| ing this great dead.” 





Timely Hints.—Mrs. L. Harrison, in 
the Prairie Farmer, gives the following 
timely hints to novices in bee-culture : 


The last half of April was very favor- 
able for bees. It was astonishing how 
much pollen was carried in during 
warm, moist days. As there are but 
few bees in this locality, besides our 
own, we feed them diluted honey in the 
open air, and we never saw them build 
up faster at this time of the year. The 
shade trees of the city, such as cotton- 
wood, box elder, soft and silver-leafed 
maples, hummed with the music of 
busy workers. 

As soon as acolony becomes popu- 
lous, it would be better to remove 
frames of hatching brood, and give them 
to weaker colonies than to put on sur- 
plus boxes. Frames containing worker 
comb should be putin place of removed 
rood, and some apiarists claim that it 
is best not to separate brood combs, 
but to place these empty frames at the 
| side instead of the centre of the brood 
/nest. Bee-keeping is a knowledge of 
| small items, and good judgment must 
| be exercised in the practice of it. Thus 
|in building up weak colonies at the ex- 
| pense of the strong, if we are not very 
| careful we will soon have the best ones 

in the same condition that the poor ones 

‘ ing brood 

is taken away no faster than the strong 

one can bear, and.the colony is stimu- 
| lated with feed, the apiary will be ben- 
|efitted by the exchange. A good way 
to feed during stormy weather is to un- 

cap frames of sealed honey and put it 
| in the place of empty comb. 

During seed time remember the 
| winged stock, and put in a tid-bit for 
them. Sweet clover, migonette, borage, 
| mustard, ete., will bring quick returns, 
}and when setting out trees do not for- 
get the linden. 








> Dathe, a noted German apiarist, 
has recently died. 
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Taking Off Top Cushions.—When is 
the time to take off top cushions? I 
have not seen anything about taking off, 
but enough about putting them on. Mine 

“are on yet. I lost 4 colonies in winter- 
ing—2 in frame and 2 in box hives. I 
believe in top ventilation; without it, 
I believe I should have lost all my bees. 
I will give an old Virginian’s method of 
trapping moths: Put an iron kettle in 
your bee-yard, in the midst of the bees, 
fill half full with soapsuds, drive a stake 
solid in the ground near the kettle, nail 
an arm to it so as to extend over the 
kettle, then hang a glass lantern in the 
kettle so it will reach within 2 inches of 
the water. Light the lantern at dusk ; 
the light attracts them, and they soon 
worry and fall in the suds. Throwa 
rug over itin the daytime. J.N.B 

Linn Grove, Ind., April 22, 1881. 


{ Leave top cushions on till the nights 
become so warm as not to chill the brood, 
then replace with a blanket or honey- 


bgard till time to let the bees up in the 
second story.—ED.] 








Loss 90 Per Cent.—In this region we 
have suffered the loss of nearly all our 
bees during the past winter. 
that 90 per cent. of the whole Pam d 
isdead. I know of none who had bet- 
ter success than I, and my loss was 5-12. 
Well, we are not discouraged ; our sur- 
vivers are working finely, and in every 
way are making a good start. Icon- 
gratulate you on the success of the 
Weekly JouRNAL. W. B. SPENCE. 

Sidney, O., April 30, 1881. 





Wintered Without Loss.—I put 30 
colonies of bees in the cellar Novy. 10, 
and took them out April 23; they all 
came out alike strong with bees and 
had plenty of honey. They are at work 
now on the willow and popple. The 
loss in wintering has been very heavy 
in this vicinity. It wasa poor honey 
season last year in — . From 2 
colonies I took 1,000 Ibs of comb honey 
and had5 swarms. The BEE JOURNAL 
comes every Friday ; that is not too of- 
ten. Mr. G. M. Doolittle’s articles in 
the JOURNAL were worth more than 
$50 to me last season. As long as I 
keep bees I shall take the BEE Jour- 
NAL. CLARENCE MARSH. 

Sharon, Vt., April 25, 1881. 





The Italian Bee not a Pure Species. 
—Mr. Demaree, upon this question, 
furnishes the readers with some very 
important considerations regarding the 
purity of the Italian bee, which he pro- 
nounces a hybrid. or a cross between a 
ome ‘** vellow, quiet race, and a fierce, 
lack, irritable race of bees,” and he 
thinks it impossible that the race is 
pure. He is tempted to ask what is 
meant by the dark and light strains of 
Italians, and what point is the dividin 
line to be fixed. The dividing line, 
supposed, had already been fixed, or so 
near that it was very satisfactory to all. 
ornearlyso. Astocolor—i.e., lightand 
dark—it is of but little consequence, if 
the markings be true and uniform,which 
cannot be found in a hybrid of any kind. 
When the Italian bee 1s crossed with the 
black in this country, there is no uni- 
formity of color about them. Does the 
same rule workin Italy as here? Cer- 
tainly itdoes. It must be asettled fact, 
if they area cross between the pure 
yellow and the pure black that Mr. Dem- 
aree speaks of, have they not been bred 
long enough to become a fixed type? 
Most assuredly they have. At least this 
is my experience with them 18 years. 
From the first I claimed they varied in 
shades of color as much as does the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but with uniform 
markings of the three golden bands ; 
that is, the entire colony. 

It seems that the writer had astarting 
point, as he speaks of a “ pure yellow 
race” anda‘ pureblack race.” If there 
did exist a pure yellow race as he speaks 
of, is it possible that race is entirely ex- 
tinct. As tothe color of the beautiful 


Italian bee being altogether produced 


I think | 


by a careful selection of our own, isa 
gross mistake. There may be cases 
where this to a certain extent is true. 
I have seen the brightest and most beau- 
tifully colored bees bred from one of the 
darkest queensIeversaw. Thisis quite 
common with many of the dark imported 
and home-bred queens, but the progeny 
of those queens did not show any signs 
of the black bee, even if they were sev- 
eral years old. As regards the different 
shades of color being evidence of their 
impurity, where they breed uniform, it 
is all bosh. 

The month of March afforded but little 
food for the bees. In the peach, plum 
and many other flowers, the honey and 
pollen were mostly destroyed. Strong 
colonies bred heavily through March; 
some with little honey had much brood ; 
the 25th of March we had a cold freeze 
which destroyed nearly all the peaches 
and killed large quantities of brood ; 
the cold caused the bees to recede to the 
center of the hive to keep warm, leav- 
ing the ouns larve to freeze. This 
happened only in weak colonies, as the 
strong ones had plenty of bees to keep 
warm. On the 5th of April they com- 
menced toswarm, which they have kept 
up quite busily. They are gathering 
honey rapidly at the present time, and 
the prospect is rather encouraging. 
The past season was one of the poorest 
known for many years, and caused some 
to retire from the field in disgust. 

The past winter was a severe one on 
all colonies with but little honey. Strong 
colonies came through splendidly, and 
up to the present time some have gath- 
ered perhaps 20lbs. or more. All the 
bees that have died are such as were 
destitute. White clover is now bloom- 
ing, and many other flowers. giving the 
bees plenty to do. A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., April 23, 1881. 





Prevention of Sapenine.—t was de- 
lighted to see the change from Monthly 
to Weekly, and wish it every success. 
I have increased by natural swarms, 
since March 31st, from 13 to 35 colonies, 
and they were all very large ones at that. 
The bees are now ina feast of white 
clover bloom, and storing honey rapidly. 
Iam now cutting out all drone comb 
and destroying queen cells, to try and 
prevent them from swarming. Am I 
pursuing the right course ? If there is 
any better plan, please report it in your 
valuable JOURNAL. 
W. R. THOMSON. 
New Iberia, La., April 29, 1881. 


[If you have the time to spare to go 
through your hives once a week and de- 
stroy queen-cells and drone comb it may 
do; but we would advise that you clip 
one wing of each queen. With a small 
pair of scissors or a sharp knife, cut off 
about 4% or 24 of the wing. The opera- 
tion is quickly performed.—ED.] 





More Homer.— 


The Weekly BEE JOURNAL, 
Long may it wave, 

O’er the home of the bee 
And the land of no slave ; 

Good-bye fogy notions, 
ae and queer ways, 

Such as “ king bees. se,” 

rimstone’s blue rays (plages)., 


And b 
Jacksonville, Lil., April 21, 1881. Cc. 





Very Refreshing.—I commenced this 
spring with 132 colonies, have increased 
to 146, and have already extracted 626 
gallons of honey. Counting the origi- 
nal number, it makes an average of 56.8 
Ibs. per colony. The white clover sea- 
son closed on April 29. The next 
—- is the same as your basswood 
1arvest), commences the first week in 
June and continues until the last of 
July. If the season is as good as it 
was in 1879 I shail get abuut 700 gallons 
more. My average that year was 9 
maps per colony, counting the num- 
ber commenced with in the spring. I 
have never used an ounce of glucose 
and would quit the business if I had to 
use it. 1 have instructed my mer- 
chants to give — my honey if any 
trace of glucose can be found in it. 

J.D. BEDELL. 
Franklin, La., May 1, 1881. 





Heavy Loss.—I_ have lost 28 out of 31 
colonies of bees during the past winter. 
Wm. A. BRUNDAGE. 





Lodi, N. Y., May 2, 1881. 





Loss 50 Per Cent.—I had .14 colonies 
of bees packed in chaff on the summer 
stands. I have lost 7; the other 7 are 
strong. Nearly all the bees in this vi- 
cinity are dead. Success to the Jour- 
NAL. \V. FISHER. 

Ironton, Wis., April 30, 1881. 





Spring Dwindling.—I must sorrow- 
fully disclaim, as undeserved, the credit 
given my sister and myself for _, 
ative success in wintering, in the BEE 
JOURNAL for April 27. On March 9, 
after a 3 — fiight. our bees received 
a thoroug examination. Bottom 
boards were cleaned and honey given 
where needed. Those which had suf- 
fered more or less from dysentery— 
some 25 colonies—were found in much 
better condition than had been antici- 

ated. They had considerable capped 

rood and no lack of bees to care for it. 
Brood enough had been reared to in 
part - *! the place of bees which had 
died. But little honey was left in many 
cases. but this we could remedy. We 
found but 2.dead colonies—one from 
starvation. At that time we expected 
to lose no more. In answer to inqui- 
ries, about 10 days later, we reported 
as above, hence the statement in the 
Saginaw Herald. Some of our friends 
willnot be guentty surprised to learn 
that our amended report is a loss of 15 
out of 52. We close our 9th year as bee- 
keepers with our Ist experience in 
spring dwindling ; we have never be- 
fore lost a colony in wintering. We at- 
tribute a large part of our loss to the 





fact that we were unable to 7 our 
| bees in good season last fall. We win- 
| ter in chaff on the summer stands, and 


|our theory is that the best results may | 


be looked for only when the bees are 
|packed early enough to insure their 
flying out after the packing. 
Lucy A. WILKINS. 
Farwell, Mich., May 3, 1881. 





Bees Doing Well Now.—My bees are 
doing well now ; some colonies are so 
strong that they hang out even during 
some cold nights. I have bought some 
and commence with 120 colonies, after 
a loss of 5U per cent. 

H. D. BURRELL. 

Bangor, Mich., May 6, 1881. 





Building ag vod bees are doing 
splendidly. fy Italians are rearing 
drones already. I have only 8 colonies 
and I want to turn them all to increase, 
and shall raise no surplus until I get as 
many colonies as I think I can manage. 
I do not know exactly what plan to 
adopt. I have plenty of foundation ; 
bought a lot of comb built out, from 
yarties that lost their bees last winter. 
look over my colonies every day and 
give my queens empty frames as fast as 
they need them. I shall first build 
each colony up strong, before attempt- 
ing any increase, then insert a division 
board in my best colony, separate the 
queen and part of the bees from one 
side of the hive, and then raise a lot of 
ueen cells (or remove the queen en- 
tirely and introduce her into a nucleus), 
then form as many nucleias I have 
ueen cells. This is the best plan that 
know of. W. T. CLARY. 
Claryville, Ky., April 18, 1881. 





Packed in Chaff, Without Loss.—I put 
in winter quarters 33 colonies (27 in the 
Doolittle hive, the rest my own make). 
I put cotton cloth over at each side; 
packed the super and ends of hive with 
straw and chaff; put them in a row; 
drove stakes about 6inches in frontand 
6 inches back of the hives; placed 
boards inside the stakes and filled in 
with buckwheat chaff, and from 6 to 10 


with boards to keep dry; laid a board 
in front, supported by 44 inch blocks 
laid on the alighting-board, to keep the 
chaff from the entrance and give a 
chance for flight, which they did not get 
from about the middle of November, 
when I packed them, untilin March. I 
fed them coffee A and granulated sugar 
in the fall, to last until March, and the 
winter held on so long that I did not 
open them until about the middle of 
April, when I found two starved, (my 
only loss); these two were dry and in 





splendid condition. My bees have been 
bringing in pollen for the last 3 days. 


inches of wheat chaff above, covered | 


| tered in house and cellar. 


By the bee papers I learn of heavy losses 
among the unfortunates being G. M. - 
Doolittle(my guide). I sold 24 colonies, 
23 of which are now silent: the one liy- 
ing was left with me, and I packed the 
super with chaff and left it out. They 
are carrying in pollen oS Mr. Doo- 
little says in forming nuclei he would 
wait 24 hours before introducing the 
cell, and woul keep them shut up until 
towards night of the second day, to keep 
them from goinz back home. Now, how 
would he introduce the cell without the 
bees getting out? or would he smoke 
them down from the top, and put the 
cell on the frames instead of grafting it 
in? Ilearn of several having from 8 
to 20°colonies in box hives, all of them 
dead ; one apiary, 9 miles from me, of 
160 colonies in the fall, in Langstroth 
frames, 100 dead ; another of 30 colonies, 
in Langstroth frames, 18 dead 1 month 
ago, and expected to lose more. I am 
well pleased with the Weekly Bre 
JOURNAL ; success to it. 
A. P. COWAN. 
Grattan, Mich., April 24, 1881. 


[ Desiring Mr. Doolittle to answer the 
above query, we have obtained the fol- 
lowing reply from him.—Eb. 


*“*T said 24 hours’ waiting, in opposi- 
tion to A. I. Root’s theory, to introduce 
queen-cell on taking queen out, which 
has failed 19 times in 20 with me. In 
this case the nucleus already had a lay- 
ing queen to be replaced witha Pm 
When we make nuclei by the plan Mr. 
Cowan speaks of, we do not introduce 
queen-cell till after they have flown, 
unless the nucleus is made from queen- 
less colony, as I-prefer; in that case 
they are made 48 hours before the cell 
is ready to hatch.”—G. M. D.] 





Enecouraged.—I fed some in the fall, 
but the cold weather setin so early that 
it proved a failure. All colonies that 
had stores enough are now in good con- 
dition and full of bees. 

ROBERT CORBETT. 

Manhattan, Kan., May 3, 1881. 





Bee-Keeping in Dakota.—Now that 
winter has passed and the floods have 
subsided, I will venture to give an ac- 
count of bees and bee-keepers in Da- 
kota. bag bee-keepers within my 
knowledge, who, last fall, owned over 
800 colonies of bees,do not now own 
over 180 colonies. Seven of them lost 
all they had; and of these 7 the most of 
them were the largest bee-keepers here, 
3 of whom live in Vermillion, Dakota. 
The loss from wintering I think will 
not exceed 20 per cent., the great loss 
was from the floods that have not only 
swept away bee hives, but in many 
»laces on the Missouri River bottom it 
1as swept away houses, barns, etc., and 
also several towns and villages were al- 
most entirely swept away, causing pri- 
vation and suffering toa considerable 
extent. My bees went through the 
winter first-rate ; I only lost 2 colonies; 
they are doing well now, and _ have 
their hives well filled with brood, and 
if the present good weather continues 
pee will swarm as early as usual, not- 
withstanding the late spring. 

W. M. VINSON. 

Elk Point, Dakota, May 2, 1881. 





Loss 80 Per Cent. in Cellar.—I put 
109 colonies of beesin the cellar last 
fall, and have but 28 healthy ones now. 
They did not have honey enough for 
such along winter. R.S. JOHNSON. 

Lockport, Ill., May 3, 1881. 





Loss One-Third.—The past few days 
have been fine for bees, and they have 
improved the time gathering pollen 
from the willows and soft maples. We 
had snow 4 inches deep on the 13th inst. 
The loss in wintering in general is very 
heavy in this locality, especially where 


| they were left on the summer stands. 


My loss is about 33 per cent.; all win- 
The loss is 
mainly of those wintered in cellar, 
which was damp, and too cold. 
W. D. Wrieur. 
Knowersville, N. Y., April 28, 1881. 





g@ Our Letter Drawer is yet very 





full, and many will be disappointed in 
not seeing theirletters in this JouRNAL. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


gr Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


o> ewe 


«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 


2c @ 











g@ The Volume of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1880, bound in_ stiff 
covers, Will be sent by mail, for $1.50 





em ce 
g@ When changin toffice ad- 
dress, mention the old address as well 


as the new one. 


+o@ 
4 


6 We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 
+ 

« Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the —— BEE JOURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 











ee ne 





« We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 





A Safe and Sure Means of restoring the 
youthful color of the hair is furnished 
y Parker’s Hair Balsam, which is de- 
orcvediy popular from its superior clean- 





liness. 18w4t 
—_—______ +e @ 

@ Constitutions and By-Laws for | 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name | 
of the Association printed i in the blanks | 
for 50 cents extra. 


———_*2 @ 


« Sample copies of the Weekly | 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have}! 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to.this office. 











@ The date following the name on | 


the wrapper label of this paper indicates | 
the time to which you have paid. In| 
making remittances, always send by | 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts | 


on other cities, and local checks, are not | | of extracted is enabling buyers to obtain concessions 


taken by the banks in this city except | 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of | 
collecting them. 





* 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of “Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JoURNAL fora year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 


+> eo 


«At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiarists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each : zierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
omy and Langstroth. The likeness 

Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
‘itis the only one ever taken when he 

was in good health and spirits.”” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
asatisfactory nature. 


ee @ DO 








> It would save us much trouble, if | 


all would be particular to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing nso ) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your | 
mai at another, be sure to give the ad- | 
dress we have on our list. 


Food for the Brain and Nerves that will 
invigorate the body without intoxica- 
ting, is what we need in these days of 
rush and worry. Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
restores the vital energies, soothes the 
nerves and brings good health quicker 
than anything you can use.—T'ribune. 
See other column. 18w4t 





ELECTRICITY 


IS LIFE, 











can g SrNcnes) 


FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


Dr. Bryan’s Perfected Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliances surpass all other methods of treat- 
ment, for their wonderful recuperative power in cases arisinz from 


Loss of Nervous or Vital Energy, Harrass of Business, Excessive Mental Application, ¥™ 
. Malarious Poisoning or Acts of Imprudence, 





causing Physical Weakn¢ss and Nervous Prostration, Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness, Impotency, 
Brain Troubles, Epilepsy, Paresyes, Spinal Disurders, Dyspepsia, Heart Troubles, Kidney Diseases, an and 
other functional] derangements 


Medicine Fails to Cure these Diseases, 


Electret Bey ee yg with continuous current night and day to the body, will curethem. IT I8 
Uh Y. Itgives force to the brain, digestive functions and circulatory forces, and 
sonae the vital action so necessary to recovery 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
¥74 West Madison adison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Cook’s Manual of the A the Aptary.—Entire’ 
written, greatly enlarged and Sesabily tet Aa 
and is fully up ith the times on ev conceivabie 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely ree and thorough y 
practical. e book isa m 4! processes. and 
one that no bee-keepe r, however imited his mess, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, 81.25 ; paper, $1. 
Quinby’s New Bes Keovtas, by L. C. Rew t.— 
The author has treated the subject of bee-ke* ing 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. Ite «i vie 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers ser~'hie 
that the author is master of the subject.—@1.50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Cultare, by A. 1. Ke wt, 
This embraces “everything ining to the care of 
the honey-bee,” and is v: e to beginners ant 
those more advanced. Cloth, ee 81.°0, 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J 
King.— his edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, — 

Langstroth on the Hive ong es Ree 
This is a standard scientific work. 

Blessed Bees, by John rhe “or ae of 
boo-necese full of Practical information and con- 
a usiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 

cop o or Gpoccestys 
of the Apiary | & Thom 
eaten of che Apa aeerpess sub ects : The Lo- ring 
cation of the Ap goer F an een Hearing 
arming—Di —Transf 


ing—Sw: 

uate Pvintrod ucin — —— Fe racting ieting 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method gi 
ing [Boney for Market, etc. , is pape ished in _ 
lish and German. ce ither edition, 4 
eents, postpaid, or $3.00 per Fd 

Feod Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to pro’ 
consumers against the man health-destroying adul- 


Management 
Newman. —T 








Dr. Bryan’s invention is patented, and has proved itself invaluable in many thousand cases. 


Beware of Frauds—this is the Only Genuine. 


Reader, if you are a sufferer it will do you no harm to send a statement of your case to us, and 
will be advised 1 our Medical Electrician in Folesinn toit. Enclose e, postage, tage ges rth me t attention wil 

given. Address. ELECTRO APPLIANC imited, 
Bond xcom a Broadway, New York. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


| The estan Sentaee Bee-Keep- 
ioe Association will hold a meeting In | 
| Battle Creek, Mich., on Wednesday, 
CHICAGO. | May 11, 1881, at 10 a. m. bs pole 
HONEY- The market is plentifully supplied with | B. SALISBURY, Sec. 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, easy prices. Quo- | 
table at 15@18c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
ona? 2 Ib. boxes; at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Ex tracted, 74@9héc. 
WAX.—Choice yellow, W@2c; dark, 15@17. 





@ The N. W. Wisconsin Bee-Keer- 
| ers’ Convention will be held at LaCrosse, 
NEW YORK. Mg he a hh 
HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat | .. ae Comnye Wie De ren 
ages, 14@lic.; dark 11@I12 ; large boxes 2c. less.— | one on ‘‘ Wintering Bees,’ 
vite extracted. 9@10c.; dark, 7@8e. 
BEESW AX.— Prime quality, 20@25c. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 


for the best. 
BEESWAX-—18@22c. Cc. F. MUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—A general disposition to clean up stocks 


ing, of Hokah, Minn., and one by L. H. 

2ammel, on the *** Progress of Bee- 
Keeping.” As a question box will be | 
opened, it will consume a greet deal of | 
time to discuss the different topics. The 


done away with at this Convention, 
since it will be of more interest to dis- | 
cuss live issues than listen to essays. 


previous asking rates, Late rains have materially H. PAMMEL IR Nec 
° ° M) ~dR., . 


on 
increased the bee food in the leading honey districts, 
a there are now good prospects of a very fair crop. 
We quote white comb, 12@14c.; dark to good, 9@11c, 
| Extracted, choice to extra white, 54@6 ap dark and 
| eandied, 4@5%e. 
BEESW AX—22@24c., as to co 
STEARNS & am "723 Front Street. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 30, 1881. 





«= The Annual Meeting of the So-| 
ciety for the promotion of Agricultural | 
Science will be at Cincinnati, on Tues- | 
aint ate. a 4 day, Aug. 16, 1881, the day preceding | 

the sessions of the American Associa- 
CLUBBING LIST. tion for the advancement of science. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal —_ 


and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the Se The bee- -keepers of Missouri will | 


prices quoted in the last column of figufes. The | » 
first column gives the regular price of both: | ieued, in ion ation 4 Mexico, Mo., on 


Publishers’ Price. Club. | r 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) ..-$2 00 | sion two days. Dr. N . 


and Gleanings in Bee- Culture (A:L. Root) $ 00.. 2 75 |Smith’s Grove, Ky., President of the 
ee-Keepers azin King ° \¢ j 
Bee Kcobere’ inchanve (J i-Nellis). 2 %5.. 2 50 | North American Bee- Keepers’ Associa- 
The 4 above-named papers......... 475.. 3 73 | tion, is expected to be present to assist | 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thom 








P. Allen, of | 


as) 2 50.. 2 35 | 
Bee Keepers’ Guide (A.G. Hill) owe 2 50..235|in Organizing a Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
The 6 above-named papers......... 575..500/ tion; other leading bee-men are ex- 
Nae nk Manual (pound tn cloth) 3%-- 3% nected, due notice of which will be 
For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 lees. given. The programme will be pub- | 


for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 le | lished in a short time and will embrace 

- — /such questions as will be of interest 

‘ . | both to the novice and practical apiar- 

Local Convention Directory. ist. Allare invited to partake of and | 

basin Sencmstee sects, assist in this much needed organiza- 

May 10, 11—Eastern New York, at Schoharie, N. ¥. tion. Those that cannot come willcon- | 
W. 3. Ward, Sec., Fuiler’s Station, N. Y. 








fer a favor by giving us a communica- 
1i—8. W. “Wisconsin. ai eq ae tion on some subject of interest to bee- 
n B, 3 o . » v. 
12, 13—Texus Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Mc- | Men. ° P. COLLIER, Vice Pres. 
Kinney, Collin Co., Tex A. B. K. Association, for Mo. 
All papers of Missouri please _— 


_——_ + + — 


g@ The next meeting of the N. W. 
Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee-Keep- 
rs’ Association, will be held at H. W. 
9 ‘ ; +a >, < ; ys 
-Ky. Case, in Exposition B'd’g, Louisville,Ky. | Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. | nebago county, Ills.,on the 17th of May, 
"2" In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 1881. . STEWART, Sec. 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time ee 


and place of future meetings.—ED. | wer The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth 
Annual Convention at Maple Rapids, | 1 
Clinton Co., Mich., October 11 and 12, 
1881. AVID EISHELMAN. Pres. 
O. R. GooDNO, Sec.,Carson City, Mich. 


W.R. Howard, Sec., Kingston, ‘HuntCo.. Tex. | 
17—N. W. lll. and S. W. We. st E. W. Lee’s, 


_ Pecatonica, Il} tewart, Sec. 
| 17—N. W. Union, at Hastings, Minn 
F. B. Dorothy, Sec. 
| 19—Champlain Valley, at Bristul, Vt. 
, 3 Brookins, Sec. 
| Sept.— —National, at Lexington, oy. 
-~Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky 
Oct, pe 12—Northern Michigan, at Mapic Rapids. 








Ge We are ver 


sorry to hear that 
both Mr. and Mrs. 


oolittle are ill; Mrs. 
hand receiv- | 
weeks ago. | 





D. was thrown from a slei 
ed severe injuries, severa 











a ——— 4 —This is a 


> by N. Loss- | 


custom of reading many essays will be | 


and hold a ses- | 


terations offered us food. pages. Paper, 60¢. 
The Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fuiin- 


ory 
| mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 


condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
“a they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 
oney, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
amphiet of 24 pages, dircoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
re. uality, sources, and pre tion of 
for the ’ Market ; ; Heney as an article of food, 
recipes for noms Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddin 
| F ‘oam, Wines, &c.; and nney as Medicine, follow 
_bymany useta ul Reci d for 
| ers, and should be enerss “oy thousands all over 
| the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
| for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 50c. 
Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
| the Prize —_ + on thisimportant subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is given in full. Price, 10c¢. 
| The Hive ¥ Use—Being a description of the hive 
| used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se, 
| Extracted Hovey ; Harvestin 





, Monten 

and Marketing.—A 24-page pamp Het, b Ch. 

Cc. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. This gives in detail the 

methods and management atones Oe in os apiary. 

It contains many useful hints. ricel 

| Practical Hints to Sentienenan w Chas. F. 

| Muth; 32 pages It gives Mr. Muth’s views on the 
management of bees, Price, 10c. 

| Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 

useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, ilius- 

| trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
| in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 

| number of good recipes, a table of doses, and much 
| other valuable horse information. Paper, 25e. 

Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on its 

| cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 

| Ktopp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
| tables or all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
| is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 

slate and a for papers. In cloth, 81.00; Mo- 
rocco, $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, SOc. 


$5 Book for $2.501! 


‘MOORE’ iY UNIVERSI AL | ASSISTANT, 


Complet 
Unk Edition. contains over 
Indust Facts, Caicula- 
tions, Processes, Trade 
Items, Business Forma, ctc., of A, F utility to every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 items 
3 Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining Engineers, Machinie's 
like x, Biacksmiths, Founders, Miners, Metal lure? — 
Assayers, Plum’ cr a Gas and Steam Fitters, 
Gil e . Met Land Wood \/cr-erscf ever y kind, aoe: 
| Manuf'r’s and Mechanics. 500 CxGnAVINGS of Mis, 











| Steam, and Minin en ineey ool, f hect Meta 
} work, 3.ce%a:ical ments, Pia: 3 ol a Be Roots, 
Bridges ee, Arr ent ond A, y hecis, 
| lle: vs.) rat aws, I oriag anf Tianing, 
t Dealing Oa‘ meal ‘Tey, Shing e Paper, 
tm, Woo.len & Fultme Mill Mac: ats ery, Sugar. Vil, 
Marrs le, ‘Threshing & liolling Mill, do., Cotion Gina, 

-resses, &c 


Strengt : of ‘i ceth, Sh nafting, Be’ pating, Frio- 
| Lathe Gearing, Screw Cutting, Finishing 
Bu.lding. Jtoynizing. and Operating, Setting of Valves, 
| Becent: ies, Lis: Valve potion. oe 7 Packing, Hipe 
| & Boiler ¢ tf. Scale Steam Heating, 
he itilazzon, Gs aa & Water Works yd aulics, Mill Dama, 
Hors » Pow 'rof Lag On —* Frrraces, Iron 
kK Steel Manufacture, pecting ond Exploring for 
Minerals, Quarts and Placer wiser, MS rae ing, Amalga- 
matinz, ets, 461 TABLES wth 500,00 Calculations 
jin ail possible forms for Jiechanics, Merchants and 


Parm.ra, 8J2 items ior Printer %. Publish r« and 
Vrite « for the Press. 1.00 items fcr Grocers, Con- 
| ectioners, | Ph yeaa, Druggists, ete, 300 Heann 
jem. 39 ds for Panter Varsishers Guuers 
ete. 5 do. for Watchmakers & Jewe.ers. do, for 
a om ‘rappers, ‘ls =" Leather & Kubber Work. 


Covina. ,cieg -aphy, Photography 
et. in detail, Strength of Materials, Effects of 
Fuel Vaines, Specific rage in BL Freihts by rail 
water—a Car Load, peowag eS n - _t Saggy of team, 
Water, Wind, Shrink 10, items 
for Housekee =, Farmers Garde wok boon Owners, 
Bee-k rs, n, etc, Pertiligers, full detaila, 
Sar: "1 Teonemy, a eod Val Care of Stock. Remedies 
wor Go., to increase C “ropa, Fe Poisons, Training Horse=, 
Steam Powe r 2 Hendy Reckoner, Protacs, ATOR for 
ubic Me sures, oner, 
Wages, Interest, Coal & Tonnace‘iables. Land. Grain, 
Hay. & Catto Measurement, |-c d. Plonghing, | lanti: a 
: Bree ling ‘ables, Contents cf Grana ibs. Tanks, 
Cisterns, Boilers, Logs 1 oards, Scantling, etc., at ~ 
Business Forma, s all kinds, Special Laws of 19 States, 
ritories and Provinces (in the U. 8. and C unada), 
to the Coll. of Debts, Ex s from Porced 
Mechanics’ Lien, th» Juri ion of Courts, Sale of — 
—_ Rights of Married Women, Interest and U 
wa, Limitation of Actions, etc. 
ccomein treatises on the different ew! J Ss ~-4 
The work contains 1.016 pages, isa veritable T) 
of Useful Know and worth its weght Se toany 
Mechanic, Business Man, or Farmer. 
fine cloth, for $2.50; in leather, for $3.50 


Book-keeping, 
Ai 
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May 11. 














50 COLONIES 


each ; for sale this mont 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about elght wanes 3 fourteen 


lines will oceupy one inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 7 cts. per line. 
Four “ or more™ ~ 
Eight, = is - “ 
Thirteen hee. & - iz “* ys 
ews. fl OS CS > | * me 
Fifty-two os ‘g - 


apecial Notices, 50 cents per Eee. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN aes JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory 0 and Province, among farmers, 
mechanivs, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertisin; 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicage, Ill. 





* Cultus of this Seater. 


Correspondence: 











Keeping Bees for Profit 145 

Egg Tubes of a Prolitic Queen...... 145 EY E T 

Apis Dorsata Not Found in Java ....... 145 

snteresting Letters from the East Indi 146 | Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

Foul Brood................ prcsressecenee 146 | 25 cents per square inch—no single cut less than 50c. 

F jooting Bre danny | ans Foul Honey... ° ‘ MAN, 

4 sing rators for Surplus wheat . il. 
meng pa’ Spring Dwindling, etc.. 147 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, I 

* he Bee and Grape Controversy ............- 147 


Editorial: 


Food aameantion from a bee nest cunt 





Among eur Exchanges: 
fete} Dorsata 















aes of Sows Lao in Chat = 
nee Oe EE niece rescnsscessseseees - The only swarm of bees alive in this township 
Mumanent to Baromof Berlopsch....0...0.. 149 |] gontains @ queen I bought of you; they are 
Novice in “ Blasted Hopes”...........+0ss0+++ 149 —.. We. ind.. Ancil 14 LS - M. ALLEN. 
PN TE deny chcceapaavcscacsvenccdetinnsces 149 eencastle, ind., Ap By : 
Of the 31 dollar queens Puta of you last 
Selections from Our Letter Box: season, only one proved impurely fertilized. 
Italian Bees Not a Pure Race................. 150 |§ They have wintered tinely, while three-fourths 
Taking Off Top Cushions..........-..-+-+++++- 150 | | Of the bees in this section are dead. tina 
Ee 150 NSMORE. 
Fy +S. passages pociebusapecnaeeneiingha 150 Livonia Station, N. Y., April 11, 1881. 
Wintered W a BIGED vc ccnsvcsceocscscesuess 150 — 
eee nacre sentsnebsencenenesescores = Could give scores of letters in praise of 
150 * s 
210 
|Our Strains of Italians 
150 
150 j 
UC 150 like the above. If you want bees that are hardy 
Packed in Chaff Without Loss................ 150 enough to 
Loe Tieetiied AD COMAE -s-s-r-s-rr-v-0* 195|]| SURVIVE OUR COLDEST WINTERS, 
Bee-keeping in Dakota..............eeeeeeeeeee 150 





e Programme of the euteeanaieain 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, to be held at Has- 
tings, Minn., May 17, 1881: 


1.—Address of Welcome, by J. N. Searls. 
2.—Heports of committees. 
3.—Reports from all—number, kind and condition 
o bees. 
4.—A paper by Pres. A. Tidball, on honey-produc- 
ing plants and flowers. 
5.—A paper by Dr. P. Barton. of St. Paul, on honey 
as food and medicine 
6.—Apiary culture and our fairs, by Hon. William 
Agent, =! St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
er on sales of honey, by F. B. Dorothy, of 
T uyh > + 
or pa 
in. 


alls, Minn. 
we s Progressive bee-culture, by J. G. T 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


19wit Hamilton, Hancock County, Il. 


BLACK BEES in LANGSTROTH HIVES 


in lots of less than 5, $7. 00 each ; more than 5, $6.00 





BARNES’ PATENT 


CIRCULAR and 





Foot-Power Machinery 








SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
Lathes, &c. —— machines ure 
es) y apted to Mive 
aking. itw for our 4 bee- 
keeper send for our page 
Illustrated Catalogu: 


medium for reliable 





Ww. F.& pom BARNE 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





8 





AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee 

$1.75, and contains the best 

the time being, shoving * what to do, and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBO 


Mas 
School of Apheuttare. Fairlawn, Southall. 1. Tacken. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


Journalis published monthly at 
ractical information for 
a and 








Furnisht pleasant, profitable employment. 
Agents Local Printing House, Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Read What They Say ! 


and that will pile Ag the box honey, give usa trial 
order. Can furni: 


DOLLAR QUEENS, 
WARRANTED QUEENS, 
TESTED QUEENS and 
IMPORTED QUEENS, 
Bees by the Pound, 


NUCLEI AND FULL COLONIES. 
Before ordering goods, send us a list of articles 
you wish to purchase, and get our price for the 
same. 
OUR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 
of Apiarian Supplies, free to all. Address, 


H. A. BURCH & CO., 


18wtf South Haven, Mich. 














per on wintering bees, by L. Day, of Farm- 
‘The above sub, will be open for } In 
addition to the above, the following subjects are sug- 


gested : 
1. —Essential properties of a good bee hive. 
2.—How to prevent and cure foul brood. 
3. —How to prevent spring dwindling 
4.—Comb Foundation, with dividing and natural 
swarming. 
pointment of committees. 
fle pice of Cf Adjournment. 


mM a. ent fen. 


OR SALE AT LESS THAN COST—100 

Langstroth Hives, Grimm's size, well painted, 
5c. each; prize honey boxes for 30 hives, nearly 
filled with comb ; 300 frames filled with nice comb; 
2 four-frame Extractors, $10 each, worth $14, and 
first class, and many other things necessary in an 
auplary. Reason for selling: apins om ot ine busi- 


ee-keepers are cordially invited. Enter- 
F. B. DoroTuHYSec., 





Ft. Atxinson, Jeff. Co., Wis. 


GET THE BEST 


Eges for Hatching. from the Autocrut strain of 
Light Brahmas, Langshans, $3 for 13; Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns, $2 for 13; Plymouth Rocks and 
Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 13. Albino Queens, $4 
each. Chicks in the fall. Sete ee en Kaprenteed. 
L. Low ER 


ness. 
19w3tp 





lywitp Belle Vernon, Wyandotte Co., Ohio. 








BEES FOR SALE. 


Blacks and Hybrids, in frame hives, in good condi- | 
tion. Nearly al! gone. 
lowitp JAMES SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 





Kees FOR HATC HING—From all the varie- 
4 ties of Poultey, Brahmas, Cochins, Hambur, 
Polish Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Roan Gauya, Pe: 
kin and Aylesbu Ducks. Eggs carefully packed 
from our prize birds at $1.50 per13. Four or more | 
settings at $1 per 13. Our Plymouth Rocks and Pe | 
kins have never been beat. A few first class fowls 
and Borkehire pete to spare. 

& BRO. Stone Brook, = AS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The NEBRASKA FARMER 


Is the only 
STRICTLY AGRICULTURAL 


PUBLICATION 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 


It is a 16-page Semi-Monghly, and is full of val 4 
ble information to the farming Bublic—furnishes 
most reliable information to be had for those cone 


templating going Wes 


Send 6 cents in stamps forsample copy. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.50 per year. 


McBRIDE & DRUSE, Editors, 


17w3t 





| MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the Michigan State Agrt- 
cultural College. 


286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, ape dg in paper cover, 
1.00, by mail prepaid. For sale by 4 . 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 








‘I HAVE NOW OVER 


300 COLONIES 


| of Pure Italian Bees, in ya condition, in 10 fram 


Langstroth hives. Orders 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Colonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 

as received, commeneing about June Ist., at the fol- 
lowing prices 

Tested Queens, each.............. 

per half-doze 

é frame Nucleus, with Tested Queen 


3 





“ rr o 


coin 6 50 
Fun Colonies, Bac crcnctdcngecs ccccysee 12 00 
in lots Of 5, each ........... 10 00 

9 10, each ........... 9 00 


I will use all possible care in preparing the above 
for shipment, but cannot guarantee sufe arrival, ex- 


cept on queens any distance less than 1,000 miles? 
ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HY BRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in 
colonies at 00 each, which I will ship direc 
rom the South, at any time after April 15th. 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box Lilives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam 


boat any time + “teed April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 
at 


00 ea 


{#™ The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are ver 
strong in bees reared this spring, and combs we 


filled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May Ist, and increased in time for white clover 


and basswood surplus. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison 8t., 





DONT BUY SUPPLIES 


= ral] Tou have read my new price list for the spring 
e@. Wax is cheaper now, sol can sell youa fine 
—— of Comb Foundation cheap, and made on the 
new Dunham and new Vandervoort machine. Italian 
and Cyprian Queens, Bees, Hives, Sections, etc. 
Price List free to all. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


12w6m Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 











Lincoln, Nebraska. | BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


The Bee- ~Keepers’ Guides 


} 





THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 

UEENS, FOUNDATION and APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. If you want Early Queens, from 
stock selected for their most desirable qualities, or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in lurge 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new Illustrated 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shures and 
bought for cash. Address, 

omét Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN sp & SONS, 
e Manufacturers, 
Sprout By Mont. Co., N. Y. 


ETAEAAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives speciaities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. §@~ send for it and save money. 
J. z scoTr & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w32tx 


Italian and Hybrid Bees. 


From 50 to bay Colon! in Langstroth Hives, for 
sale ‘ AM FUERBRINGER 
13w t 














Jefferson, Wis. 





ANTED-You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians. Address, 
Os. M. BROOKS 9 
Columbus, Ind. 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


7 13w6m 





uantities of not less than 5 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. °, i = 2 ofsy. 1879; Re-issueq 
J 9, 


mye you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a_ Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey Knife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
bie to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. Twenty thou- 
sand in use—not une ever 
returned, ur letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
miy ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
<eepers’ Convention, | 53). 
‘ime sifts the wheat from 
-he chaff. Pretensions are 
-hort-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 


e 





lows. real improve- 
ment. 

Send postal card for tes- 

timoniuals. 
Bingham & Methevingte Honey Knife 2 in. " $1 00 
Large Bingham Smoker ............ 2% * 150 
Extra Standard Bingham Smoker. 12 
Plain Standard Bingham Smoker . 100 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker . 75 





If to be sent by mail, or singiy by express add 25c. 
each, to prepay postage or express charg 
To sell — apply for dozen or half-dozen rates. 


“BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
—_ABRONTA. MICH. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wiilbor’s Cod-Liver O11 and Lime.—The 
great pupularity of this sufe and efficacious prepara- 
tion is alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. In 
the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, W houping Cough, 
Bronchitis, Scrofuluus Humors, and all Consumptive 
Symptoms. it has no superior, if equal. Let no one 
neglect the early symptoms of disease, when an 
ugent is at hand which will cureall complaints « the 
Chest, Lungs or Throat Manufactured only by A. 
B. WILBOR., Chemist, Bostun. Sold by all druggists. 


> 


t 














Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 
Warranted Italian Bp h Tested Italian 


Queens, $2 prian Hoos $2.00 ; 
Tested Cy rian ueens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00 ; 1 frame Nu- 


cleus, ys zeceans, $5.00 ; C $2. of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00; Colony of Cyp- 
\, rians, 8 frames, $10. 60. Wax worked 
perlb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over. 
35c. per lb. §@ Send for Circular. wly 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, robe Stillingia and 


many other of the best medicines known arecom-] 
bined so skillfully in Parker s Ginger Tonic as¢ 
to make it the greatest Binod Purifier andthe 4 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used.: 
It cures Dyspe Rheumat Neuralgia, 
plessness, and all diseases of the Stomach, 
ls, Lungs, = Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
emale Compl aints. 
oa are wean away with Consumption or] 
auy disease, use the Tonic to-day. Nomatter what¢ 
your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 
Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
different from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and; 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-3 
rtiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 4 
None genuine without our signature on outside 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.§ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 7s bes',s24 post soo 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


— 

































ns TREATISE givingan wingen index of Gvconee,s ane | 

he symone i cause and treatment of each 
giving all a drugs used for the Socua with | 
the ordinary ose, effects and antidote when a poi- | 
son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth | 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the | 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much | 
valuable information, | 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
lwly D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, IIl. 











THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


‘DOMINION OF CANADA. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Wear, 
and meeting with immense success. The low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and im- 
proved form (16 pages 1344x104, folded and pasted) 
makes it very popular. Its editors are all practical 
men. It is the est Advertising Medium in 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 


AILEY’S SWARM-CATCHER isa deci- 
ded success. Prices : —/ Send for circu- 
lars and testimonials. Add 
l7wat J.W. BA ILEY, “Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 











